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America’s Ability to Bear War Debt 


PRESERVE OUR SYSTEM OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


By EMIL SCHRAM, President of the New York Stock Exchange 
Delivered Before the Nashville, Tenn., Chamber of Commerce, April 13, 1942 


FE people of America have always known, either 

consciously or subconsciously, that our entire demo- 

cratic system hangs by the thread of public con- 
fidence—a thread composed of many strands delicately woven 
into the composite trust of our citizens in our constitutional 
expression of the supreme values in human life. In times like 
the present, when the future destiny of our republic is at 
stake, that thread of public confidence must be rewoven of 
stouter fibre so that it may successfully withstand the blows 
from our enemies, within and without. 

The subject of public confidence is of such great im- 
portance in this critical hour of our nation’s history that the 
New York Stock Exchange has seen fit to depart from a cen- 
tury-and-a-half-old tradition. That tradition is that the 
xchange does not recommend to the public the sale or 
purchase of securities. But today and every day, the Ex- 
change is now making an investment recommendation to the 
American people—it is urging them to buy United States 
War Savings Bonds. 

The first and only other exception to this tradition was 
back in the days of the first World War when the Exchange 
urged the public to buy Liberty Bonds. Now the second 
exception is being made for precisely the same reasons as 
the first—because the Exchange firmly believes that War 
Bonds represent a worthy investment in national security 
today—and in personal security tomorrow. 


RECALLS ORIGIN OF THE EXCHANGE 

It is interesting in this connection to recall the circum- 
stances under which the Exchange had its origin. That was 
in the early history of the republic when Alexander Ham- 
ilton had refunded the cost of the Revolutionary War and 
it was then found necessary to provide a market for the first 
securities ever issued by the Government of the United States. 
‘That day when a small group assembled to form what is 
now the nation’s foremost securities market was back in 
1792, and this year 1942 marks the sesquicentennial anni- 
versary of the Exchange. 

Thus, it is by no mere coincidence that the history of the 
Exchange closely parallels the history, growth and develop- 


ment of the nation. Neither is it by any coincidence that the 
Exchange is now earnestly advocating the purchase of War 
Bonds. Because the Exchange is in a very real sense the 
economic pulse of the nation, and because free markets are 
an integral part of our system of private enterprise, the Ex- 
change by tradition has always insisted that, generally, the 
purchase and sale of securities are matters of individual 
judgment. We recognize it as pur duty and privilege, how- 
ever, to recommend War Bonds as an investment. In so 
doing the Exchange is, in a sense, speaking in the interest 
of all sound securities whose values are bound up in the 
victorious prosecution of the war. 

But the point I wish to make is that public confidence 
underlies all of these basic propositions. 

No doubt many of you, in recent months, have heard, as 
I have heard, certain apprehensions expressed, as they were 
bound to be with respect to a war of such unparalleled scope 
and intensity. You doubtless have heard it said, as I have, 
that the debt which is being created in defense of our homes 
and our lives is beyond our capacity to pay off or to service. 
Or you have heard that it will be paid in depreciated dollars, 
or with funds obtained by some form of capital levy. You 
perhaps have heard of people who were buying the bonds 
of our government in the belief not that they were making 
an investment but an outright gift. There seems to be a 
quite widespread expectation that, as a distinguished jour- 
nalist remarked the other day, “we probably are going 
through the wringer anyway.” 


Economic DEFEATISM DEPLORED 


Another manifestation of the prevalent economic defeat- 
ism is to be found in the idea being advanced in some quar- 
ters that it has become the accepted practice merely to refund 
national debts; that they are rarely extinguished or reduced. 
‘The purpose here seems to be to lull us into a sense of resig- 
nation or futility. Another foreboding to which I dare say 
many of you are susceptible is that, because of mounting 
taxes and the tendency toward a regimented form of society, 
the days of opportunity are gone. 

We find one or more of these apprehensions shared by a 
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considerable section of our population. They are sufficiently 
symptomatic to give us very real concern. The success of 
our war financing, and indeed of the whole war effort itself, 
depends upon the confidence which our people have in their 
ability not only to service regularly and to retire gradually 
the obligations which they are freely assuming, but also to 
keep our economy sound and healthy—productive and profit- 
able to all who have the courage of their economic convic- 
tions. And so it is particularly about the ability of our 
country to fulfill its obligations that I wish to talk. War 
is a grim business. It has no pleasant side. This particular 
war is the most expensive enterprise in which we have ever 
engaged. 

No one can guess what our national debt will amount to 
when this war has been won. It is being increased by more 
than $21,000,000,000 during the current fiscal year, accord- 
ing to the prediction made in the President’s budget message 
to Congress. That will bring the total to roughly $70,- 
000,000,000. Another increase of approximately $40,000,- 
000,000 is expected for the fiscal year beginning next July 1. 

In other words, on the basis of present estimates, the 
debt will have risen to about $110,000,000,000 by June 30, 
1943. It is entirely possible that, should the war last that 
long, we will have an aggregate debt of approximately $150,- 
000,000,000 by the middle of 1944. It may eventually run 
to $200,000,000,000, or even higher, depending upon the 
speed and energy with which we can turn our maximum 
powers upon the enemy. 


Says PeopLe Arr Reapy To Pay 

Whatever the cost of victory may be, the American people 
are prepared to pay it. Of that there can be no doubt. There 
is only one choice for us as between freedom or slavery. 
As has been said many times in the last five months, war 
is never cheap—but it is a million times cheaper to win 
than to lose. 

The spirit of our people today is admirable. Their single- 
ness of purpose, their impatience with complacency wherever 
it appears, their rising anger against exploiters, their eager- 
ness to make sacrifices, their growing solidarity cannot be 
doubted by any one who has traveled about the country as I 
have done. 

Now no one group today has a monopoly on the privilege 
of self-denial. Sacrifices are being made cheerfully by all 
of our people. From the vantage point of the New York 
Stock Exchange, where the securities of some 1,150 of our 
most important business enterprises are listed, I see the effect 
of war’s impact upon millions of investors—and let me 
point out that most of these millions are people of modest 
means, all or part of their livelihood depending upon the 
returns from these investments. I see them giving up divi- 
dends upon which they have long relied, or readjusting their 
lives to reduce income resulting from increased taxation 
and from the various dislocations arising out of our transi- 
tion to a wartime economy. Their attitude, I am proud to 
say, is typical of that of other Americans. 

It is well to keep this in mind when we are tempted to 
blame all business for the acts of a few irresponsible re- 
calcitrants. And the same may be said in fairness to other 
groups, labor and agriculture, for example, whose patriotism 
may unjustly be brought into question because of the be- 
havior or attitude of a handful of misguided men who have 
presumed to speak for them. 


IMPARTIALITY FouND INSPIRING 
One inspiring result of our total preoccupation with the 
war is that we are applying a magnificent impartiality of 
judgment as we appraise the contributions which the various 
elements of our society are making. 


Any tendency toward betrayal of the great cause, whether 
it appears in the ranks of government, of labor, of business or 
of agriculture, is certain not only to meet swift and stern 
rebuke, but to be overtaken by a merciless retribution. The 
American people are determined that no group shall gain 
special advantage from this war, or strengthen its position 
either economically or politically. And they are equally de- 
termined, I believe, to prevent subtle infiltration on the 
part of those attached to ideologies alien to American prin- 
ciples. 

There is encouragement, moreover, in the fact that the 
animosities, the intolerances and the prejudices, which form- 
erly divided us and poisoned us, are fast evaporating as we 
focus our attention upon the menaces and threats of our 
enemies. 

The whole attitude of the country today is heroic—in- 
domitable. We see the war taking on the characteristics of 
a crusade, in which our people as never before are putting a 
common cause above selfish interest. 

This has vast meaning for those who have the responsi- 
bility of leadership—in government, in business, in labor, and 
in agriculture. The people must not be let down. The 
consequences of their disillusionment would be awful to 
contemplate should leadership fail them, either in the com- 
petent conduct of the war, in a statesmanlike negotiation of 
the peace, in that thoughtful and far-sighted preparation 
which is necessary if we are to cushion the shocks of the 
post-war readjustment. 

Our private enterprise system is demonstrating its un- 
limited capacity and utility in this period of the nation’s 
greatest need. It is our willing and eager servant, applying 
its energies and resources swiftly and sweepingly to the 
winning of the war. In the fullest sense, it is at the disposal 
of the country in this emergency. This is as it should be. 
This is what is expected of it. 


Says Freepom Wit Be REsTorED 

When the emergency is over the American people will, I 
am convinced, restore that measure of freedom and inde- 
pendence which this system requires. This will mean release 
from unnecessary restraints and obstructions. It will mean 
a renaissance of freedom. I say to you in all earnestness that 
this is the only method by which we can meet the cost of this 
war, solve our post-war economic problems, resume our 
progress as a nation and thus reopen to our people the op- 
portunities which are their birthright. 

In an address in New York, some weeks ago, I predicted 
that American industry and business would, in this war, 
play their part so brilliantly in productive efficiency that the 
American people would see to it that our system of private 
initiative and enterprise is preserved, no matter how cunning 
the forces and influences that may seek to undermine it. 

This conviction is strengthened as I see our industrial 
organization performing prodigious feats of production with 
a minimum of confusion and of waste. As a result, there is 
developing in America a new respect for the businessman and 
the industrialist—for all those who know how to produce 
the things which we so urgently need to win the war. There 
is a growing awareness of the indispensable usefulness of an 
efficient industrial machine. 

It is by making full and intelligent use of the equipment 
which has been created under our form of productive democ- 
racy that we shall carry the war to a triumphant conclusion. 
But I am equally confident that this system, permitted to 
function freely, will be found entirely adequate in the post- 
war crisis. The essential fact to be kept in mind is that the 
productive and organizing capacity which are being demon- 
strated in this great war effort can be our only reliance after 
the fight has been won. 
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Landmarks along the road to victory are obscure as yet, 
but we fortunately possess historic guide posts which direct 
our vision forward toward vistas of hope after peace has 
been achieved. A glance over the history of this nation 
shows that every war in which the United States has fought 
has been followed by significant advancement. 


ADVANCEMENT AFTER EACH WAR 


The War of 1812 was instrumental in freeing the seas 
for a vast growth of American commerce. 

The war between the States was followed by rapid indus- 
trial development of the West. 

The effort put forth in the First World War helped to 
stimulate in America the expanded production and common- 
place use of such contributions to the American way of life 
as the transport airplane and the radio. 

The simple truth is that our industrial and agricultural 
capacity has never been put to any real test, such as now ap- 
pears inevitable. Neither has this country ever made any- 
thing like full use of its creative resources, of man power and 
of brain power. Hence, before we can understand our 
capacity to produce, we must undergo a fundamental change 
in our habits of thought. What I mean is that this war 
effort requires more than a mere conversion of industrial 
plants to war production—it requires also a conversion of 
concepts. 

I suppose few businessmen in this country have ever 
learned to think in terms of a limitless demand for their 
industrial goods or in terms of a limitless demand for work- 
ers to make them. But the fact is that today the market for 
war goods is precisely so—it is unlimited. Therefore, it 
would seem that the first important thing to be done, in 
bringing about the needed metamorphosis in economic 
thought, is for the Government to take off the “check rein” 
and to give business its head; the necessary thing in the war 
effort is for business itself to complete the transition from 
profit incentive to victory incentive. 

While every ounce of concentration of resources and of 
energy is demanded for the successful prosecution of the war, 
it is important that we look beyond these stressful times to 
the era that will follow: an era of secured and revitalized 
democracy ; new frontiers of business development ; new mar- 
kets for the American products of peace and good-will. 

But it is also necessary that we keep the fact uppermost 
in mind that it is only by a victorious defense of our demo- 
cratic processes can we accomplish these objectives. We will 
not have won the war if, in defeating the forces of aggres- 
sion, we permit our free institutions to be wrecked or under- 
mined. Speaking as a farmer, we must preserve the “seed 
corn” of our peace-time economy so that the post-war plant- 
ing will be made more fruitful. 


Peace MEANS CALL FoR CAPITAL 


In considering the structure of the economy which must 
follow after the war, it is absurd to talk about our national 
economy becoming less capitalistic, if by that it is meant more 
abundant supplies can be obtained with relatively smaller 
capital resources. 

When one considers the immense amount of capital which 
will be required to meet our post-war demands to reckon 
with the satisfaction of human needs, it becomes apparent 
that all thinking which does not take these factors into ac- 
count is entirely without meaning. Our post-war economy 
will require, as its basic prerequisite, enormous amounts of 
the savings of the people to capitalize future economic prog- 
ress. I have never looked upon government spending, 
whether for war or for peace-time needs, in any sense other 
than as “economic blood-letting.” With this in mind, I 
believe it essential that private capital resources be carefully 


strengthened for use as economic “blood transfusions” when 
the war has been won. 

It has been said that this is a war between standards of 
living. This is so, but the conflict between standards of liv- 
ing means one thing to us, quite another thing to our enemies. 
We are willing to lower our standards of living, to mili- 
tarize ourselves completely for the duration of the war, 
because we realize that this course is necessary now if we 
are to resume, afterward, the process of elevation. We have 
abiding faith in our capacity under the form of productive 
democracy to improve our way of life without limit. This is 
what we are fighting for. 

We, in this country, have been accustomed to think of our 
national income in terms of anywhere from $60,000,000,000 
to $90,000,000,000 a year. We are seeing this income rise 
rapidly under the stimulus of the war effort. According to 
current estimates, it will run well above $100,000,000,000 
in 1942. Who would be so bold as to put a definable limit 
to which our wealth-creating capacity can be stretched ? 


Huce DeManps Are Pitinc Up 


We look forward, after victory, to the release of a gigan- 
tic pent-up demand for the products which we are, on an 
ever-increasing scale, denying ourselves during the war. The 
possibilities which the end of the war will open up to us 
stagger the imagination. 

I do not suggest that the transition from war to peace, 
and from wartime production to peacetime development of 
commerce and industry, can be accomplished without great 
difficulty. But I am saying that the surest preparation which 
we can make is to fix resolutely upon the only policy to 
which our great productive and organizing capacities will 
respond. 

The American system, in which we are justifiably taking 
great pride just now, is quite equal to any burden which it 
may have to carry, provided we understand just what our 
system is and just what it feeds upon; provided the whole 
country is rallied behind an unequivocal national policy that 
recognizes the fundamentals which give that system its rug- 
ged strength and its vitality. 

To put it more clearly, we need today an unambiguous 
reafhrmation of our faith in the American principles. I can- 
not think of anything that would give a greater lift to our 
national spirit than an authoritative expression of adherence 
to the American system of private initiative and enterprise. 


Says Freer System Is CAPABLE 


We cannot complacently rest on the assumption that such 
a definition of policy is unnecessary. As we all know, ambi- 
tions and objectives entirely out of harmony with American 
principles are entertained in some quarters. 

There are some among us who make no secret of their con- 
viction that we must plunge into some form of planned col- 
lectivism. There are still others who, while they may not 
like the idea of a planned collectivism, feel that it is in- 
evitable, and there are still others who wonder just what our 
national policy is, or whether such policy as we may have is 
based upon confidence in our American system. The theory 
is being plausibly put forth by a very articulate and in- 
fluential minority group that our free system is unequal to 
the task ahead. 

Let me say again that the economic potentialities of this 
country have never been fully appreciated or realized. Al- 
ready our war production is surpassing what were regarded 
as extravagant estimates only a short time ago. This enor- 
mous expansion is no accidental development. It is a char- 
acteristic of our enterprise system. 

Our people have learned by bitter disiilusionment and 
costly mistakes that there are no substitutes for the produc- 
tive processes. Nostrums, no matter how fancy the packages 
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they come in, do not work. It augurs well for the future 
that we have gained this experience the hard way. It ought 
to put us on our guard when the planners seek again to tempt 
us into easy paths. 

To those of you who are wondering what you can do 
to protect our system of initiative from the dangers to which 
I have alluded, let me say this: we have witnessed in the last 
few months a remarkable demonstration of the power of 
public opinion in this country. The people are in revolt 
against, inertia, against incompetence, against defeatism and 
against those forces and influences that jeopardize their 
cherished institutions. 


Time and again, a command or an admonition has come 
from the people and has been instantly obeyed. Wherever 
there is an expression of the national will, we may be sure 
that it will prevail. Next to winning the war and winning 
the peace, the greatest responsibility which we have is to 
preserve our American way of life, which revolves around 
the system of initiative and enterprise. 

The test of that system is the creation of more and more 
wealth, and not the dissipation or confiscation of existing 
wealth. This is the philosophy which we must defend. This 
is the fundamental premise of the democracy we are strug- 
gling to uphold. 


United Efforts 


VICTORY NEEDS TO BE ORGANIZED 


By MAXIM M. LITVINOFF, Russian Ambassador to the United States 
Delivered Before the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, Pa., April 10, 1942 


SHOULD like to begin by saying how greatly I feel 

the privilege of being able to address your academy. I 

have been formally associated with it for many years 
now, and have always followed its publications from afar 
with the deepest interest. It was with special satisfaction 
that I accepted the proposal to speak on a theme so near to 
my heart as “United Efforts.” 

For institutions like your academy, devoted to the study 
of political and economic sciences, there is still one problem 
which has not been studied in all its intricacy—namely, the 
question of how it happened that governments, peoples and 
the scientific societies concerned could, for a period of six 
years, look on calmly and indifferently at the birth and 
development of the theory of Hitlerism, poisoning as it has 
the whole of international life, spreading anguish, death and 
destruction, at first in its native land, then in the countries 
nearest, and finally throughout all continents, the whole 
world. 

I say “all continents” because every one must now realize 
_that what is at present going on in the Pacific stems from 
that same Hitlerism which has brought to life all the poten- 
tial forces of aggression. 

It is this question which will perplex the historian of the 
future. “The question how it was that statesmen, responsible 
popular leaders, governments, knowing the program of 
Hitlerism, its aims and the means by which these aims were 
to be achieved, knowing that the realization of this program 
would mean the destruction of century-old achievements of 
the human spirit, of the most important social-political con- 
quests, knowing that it would be equivalent to a return to 
the Middle Ages, if not to primeval times, that it would 
spell the end of the independence of most States, the en- 
slavement, in the literal sense of the word, of whole nations, 
yet did nothing to prepare for self-defense, nothing for the 
unification of the efforts of those marked out as victims of 
Nazi aggression. I am convinced that the study of this 
question will throw fresh light on the whole structure of 
modern society and furnish fresh standpoints for the study 
of nationalism, patriotism and the State. But this is not the 
time for such a study. 

I must, however, qualify what I have said: indifference 
and apathy to Nazism and the dangers which it presents have 
not been quite universal. There have of course been people 

journalists, statesmen and even governments—who have 
understood the ominous significance of Hitlerism. 

I must single out the government of the Soviet Union, 
which, in the very first stages of the development of Hitler- 


ism, realized the necessity for the united efforts of many 
countries for the aversion of the catastrophe which Hitler 
intended to and did bring upon humanity. 

For many years the Soviet Government called untiringly 
for collective security, which meant united efforts, at the 
same time preparing to create a material basis for its own 
efforts. But in spite of its sincere efforts it became finally 
convinced of the absence on the part of other governments of 
any real desire for the organization of a common active front 
against Hitlerism on the basis of equal rights, and com- 
munity of efforts and sacrifice. 

But Hitler had to begin carrying out his program in full 
before there was any return to the idea of united efforts. 
And even now IJ am not quite sure that this idea, what it 
implies and what is essential to the determined struggle 
against the common danger, is adequately realized every- 
where. 

Any war requires tremendous efforts, but there are wars 
and wars. We know of past wars, launched for the sake 
of conquest, in which the instigators sought the expansion 
of their territory. We know of wars undertaken to remove 
or weaken a powerful rival. The losing side in such wars, 
whether the aggressor or the defender, generally speaking, 
lost provinces or colonies, had to pay for a term of years 
a greater or smaller sum in contributions to the conqueror, 
suffered a weakening of its political and economic power and 
so on. 

The history of the last few centuries yields few examples 
of the losing side surrendering its national independence. 
Not a single conquered State has disappeared from the map 
of the world, even after the first World War. On the con- 
trary, the number of independent States has increased, and 
nations which had long been without independence have 
come back to political life. 

Everything is different in this World War, in which, with 
the exception of the so-called Axis powers, all the other 
States are waging the struggle for their very existence in 
the most literal sense of the word. For them to lose the 
war would mean not only the diminution of territory but 
the complete loss of political and economic independence, the 
enslavement of their populations, the surrender to an alien 
and repulsive ideology, the renunciation of all their historical 
traditions, faith, morals, all their political and social ideals, 
all that is dear to every nation and every human being 
brought up in the spirit of modern civilization. 

If, then, previous wars demanded tremendous efforts, this 
war, in which everything is at stake, imperatively demands 
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from the countries opposing Hitlerism the utmost intensity 
of effort, the utmost sacrifices. In these countries only per- 
sons with no conception of patriotism, national honor, con- 
science, liberty, international solidarity, civilization—persons 
hoping to get from the conquerors the posts of Quislings— 
hangmen, gaolers, oppressors of their own compatriots, per- 
sons generally known as the fifth column—can deny the need 
for such efforts and sacrifices. 

I am happy to be able to testify before you that, in 
the country which I have the honor to represent, such people 
cannot get themselves heard or read. The peoples of the 
Soviet Union fully understood at once what a Hitler victory 
would mean both for themselves and for other nations, for 
the whole of humanity, and entered like one man into the 
struggle against the Hitler hordes. 

There is no sacrifice too great for the Soviet peoples in 
this war. All physically fit men have thrown themselves into 
the fight, and those remaining in the rear, women as well 
as men, are working unceasingly day and night to supply all 
that the fighters are in need of. 

In places overrun by the enemy their inhabitants destroy 
everything of value, their own property, the accumulation of 
years, rather than leave it to the despoilers. They destroy 
constructions on which decades of work and vast capital 
have been expended, so as to prevent the enemy using them. 
They have carried to perfection the tactics of guerrilla war- 
fare behind the enemy lines. 

They are enduring incredible privations and discomforts 
in connection with mass evacuation of the population and all 
the other hardships of war. They are ready to make similar 
and still greater sacrifices in the future, so long as they have 
any strength left, to drive the foe from their territory and 
to insure the triumph of our common anti-Hitler cause. 

But the enemy, too, is very strong. From the moment of 
his accession to power Hitler imposed a military regime upon 
his own people, and has been sapping their strength, squeez- 
ing their lifeblood from them for six years now, in the en- 
deavor to build up a war machine which should surpass in 
power the means of defense of the peace-loving countries. 

Owing to victories over countries which, in 1939 and 
1940, defended themselves practically single-handed against 
him, he has gained dominance over almost the whole of 
Europe, between the western frontiers of the Soviet Union 
and the British Isles. He has got hold of all the industry, 
all the sources of raw material in the conquered countries, 
and made the whole able-bodied populations of those coun- 
tries work for him and his war. 

That is why even the utmost efforts of any single state 
might prove insufficient to overpower him. The united ef- 
forts, efforts really united, of states still capable of continu- 
ing the struggle against Hitler, are required, efforts which 
have not yet, I fear, left the realms of hope. 

We do not forget the immense efforts made and still be- 
ing made by individual countries drawn into the struggle 
against Hitler. Fresh in our memory are the ordeals under- 
gone by Great Britain in her hardest days, when France 
caused the world a disappointment at once so unexpected and 
so tragic, when Great Britain only managed, thanks to re- 
markable skill and endurance, to avert enemy invasion of 
her islands. 

We do not forget the bitter experiences of the English 
people when London and other English towns and ports 
had to beat off severe bombardments for months on end. 
We remember the initiative displayed by the British in 
their daring offensives against the Italian armed forces in 
Libya, in Ethiopia, in the Red Sea region; the generous 
aid given by Great Britain to Greece; the sacrifices made by 
her in other arenas of war. We appreciate the material help 
so loyally rendered, and still being rend--e4. by Great 


Britain to our Red Army. We are inspired by the example 
of the heroic Chinese people, steadfastly defending their 
native land for four years. 

The whole world has watched with admiration the heroic 
deeds of General MacArthur and his army. We appreciate 
the substantial aid which the United States, even before ac- 
tually entering the war, rendered us, and is rendering us 
now. The Soviet people learn with sincerest gratitude of 
the arrival of ships with military material from the United 
States. Nor do we forget the efforts of the other united 
nations, who have fallen out of the struggle. 

But this is not the moment for us to sing each other’s 
praises, or distribute prizes. The only prize worthy of our 
united efforts can be absolute victory over Hitler and his 
satellites. But this victory still needs to be organized. So 
far we are only feeling our way toward it, we have not found 
the right path yet. It is essential to find this path by our 
united efforts, and we must be quick about it, or it may be 
blocked before we get there. For the solution of the prob- 
lems which confront us we must start from the following 
axioms: 

1. Victory is impossible without the destruction of Hitler. 

2. Hitler cannot be destroyed either by blockading Ger- 
many or solely by bombarding German towns, but only on 
the field of battle. 

3. The main field of battle lies at present on the territory 
of the Soviet Union, where the overwhelming majority of 
the divisions of Germany and of those wrung from her 
satellites are concentrated and will continue to be concen- 
trated. 

4. The Red Army has shown that these divisions can 
be beaten, driven back and destroyed. 

5. The complete destruction and final defeat of Hitler 
demands definite united efforts of the Soviet Union and 
Great Britain, with some supplementary aid from the United 
States of America. 

The task is clear to the layman, as well as to the profes- 
sional strategist. Its execution will, of course, entail dif_f- 
culties and risks, but who ever thought it would be easy 
or unhazardous to conquer Hitler and the powers of dark- 
ness he has called into being? However, I am sure the 
task will be found feasible the moment those on whom its 
fulfillment depends realize that it is not a question of some 
one or other’s intriguing theory, to be mulled over at leisure, 
not a bit of strategical luxury, which may safely be ignored, 
but a thing essential, imperative, on which depends the pos- 
sibility, or the impossibility of victory. 

Among the multiplicity of fronts along which the United 
Nations are fighting, there are undoubtedly many on which 
appreciable victories are not to be expected for a long time 
to come, and where, moreover, considerable reverses must 
be regarded as inevitable. This being so, should we not pay 
special attention to the only front on which united efforts 
have a good chance of bringing about a great victory, more 
than compensating for those reverses? 

This is of the utmost importance not only for the en- 
couragement of the United Nations, and the depressing effect 
on the morale of the Axis countries, but also for the upsetting 
of Hitler’s schemes to win over to his side the remaining 
neutral countries. 

I do not think, ladies and gentlemen, that any of us de- 
sires to perpetuate a situation, in which, whenever we open 
Our newspaper or switch on our radio, we read or hear of 
fresh vantage points occupied by the enemy, of fresh enemy 
victories and achievements, of untiring diplomatic activity 
on the part of the enemy, while we can only guess where the 
next blow will be dealt—on the northern sector of the Soviet 


front, or on the southern, in Turkey, Sweden, Spain, Cyprus, 
or Malta. 
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The very fact that we have such a broad field for our 
guesses shows how advantageous is the enemy’s position, com- 
pelling us to scatter our forces. Isn’t it time for us to make 
Hitler rack his brains and wonder where his enemies will 
direct their next blows, on which part of the Continent 
they will land troops? Isn’t it time to compel him to scatter 
his forces a little? That is what united efforts are needed 
for, and not united efforts in the abstract, or at some future 
date. 

I mean united efforts now, for the definite purpose of in- 
flicting defeat on Hitler on the only front where this is 
possible. Victory may be long in coming if one State has to 
exhaust its major forces in today’s military operations, while 


another harbors them for possible operations at some in- 
definite time in the future. 

But the infliction of defeat and the attainment of victory 
cannot be our ultimate aim. United efforts are required also 
for the final eradication of the Nazi-fascist tree with its 
poisoned fruits, for the healing of the wounds suffered by 
humanity in this blood-thirsty war, for the creation on a new 
basis of future economic and political international relations. 

It seems to me that the more easily we can achieve united 
efforts now, all participants in the struggle making about 
equal sacrifices, the more successful will be our united efforts 
for the organization of the peace—a true peace—based on 
unity and concord. 


The Psychological Front 


“BEWARE OF PEACE OFFENSIVE” 
By ARCHIBALD MacLEISH, Director of the Office of Facts and Figures 


Delivered at The Associated Press Annual 


T would be a gross distortion of the truth for me to say, 
as is customary on these occasions, that it is a pleasure to 
address you. Pleasure is a totally inadequate word. 

There is no man living—certainly there is no man who does 
his living in public—who would not jump at the chance. 
To have the masters of the American press silenced in front 
of you for twenty minutes while you tell them is something 
any public servant would gladly sacrifice his hope of bureau- 
cratic heaven to achieve. 

You may realize that the silence is only temporary, you 
may foresee, with complete clairvoyance, that a publisher 
from Chicago, say, and another from New York (to say 
nothing of their sisters and their cousins and their aunts in 
other cities) will turn the dogs on you in the morning papers. 
But nothing—not even the dread of being called a poet by 
those who do not care for poets—would induce you to de- 
cline. Discretion is the better part of valor only when you 
hope to have the chance to fight again. And the Lord alone 
knows when the director of the Office of Facts and Figures 
will have another chance to talk back to The Associated 

“ae 
Press. Warns oF “PEACE” OFFENSIVE 

That, however, is only part of the explanation. The rest 
of it is the simple but compelling fact that I have a question 
to ask you. The question is this: 

You are aware—you are far better aware than I—that 
an Axis offensive on the psychological front is in the mak- 
ing. You have read the short-wave broadcasts from Vichy 
which quote Ankara as quoting “neutral sources” as saying 
that Axis leaders are drafting proposals for a generous peace. 
_ You have heard the stories alleged to emanate from Switzer- 
land to the effect that Goering is trying desperately to find 
an American to whom he can communicate the peaceful in- 
tentions of the Nazis. 

The stories are doubtful, but their purpose isn’t—at least 
to you. You have realized for a long time—for a far longer 
time than most of us—that an Axis “peace” offensive is in 
the cards for this next Summer. These stories and others like 
them are the straws in the treacherous wind. And the ques- 
tion is, What are we going to do about it? How are we— 
and by ‘‘we’’ I mean those of us in government and in the 
press who are charged with certain responsibilities in this re- 
gard—how are we going to prepare the people of the United 
States to meet this danger? How are we going to warn them 
of the nature and extent of the danger before it is too late? 
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And how, having warned them, are we going to arm them 
to defend themselves against it? 


Cires RESPONSIBILITY OF PRESS 


I ask this question of you because it is, in the most precise 
sense of the term, your business. A “peace” offensive is an 
offensive in political warfare, and political warfare is war- 
fare fought with the weapons journalists and publishers are 
trained to use—the weapons of ideas and words. It can be 
met and turned only by the employment—by the most skillful 
and most effective employment—of these same weapons. And 
it is the press, in a country which puts its reliance on a free 
and independent press, which has that skill and can employ it. 

Government has its own responsibilities in these matters 
but government, under the American division of responsi- 
bility as between the government and the press, does not 
create, and does not therefore defend, American opinion— 
does not, at least, defend it as long as the traditional defenses 
provided by the press will stand. For government to attempt 
to provide the country with the services of information and 
warning and guidance which the press can provide and has 
traditionally provided, would require an army of government 
information men beside which the present staff of the gov- 


ernment information services, however large they may look. 


from certain angles, would shrink to total insignificance. 
The government pamphlet “Divide and Conquer,” recently 
issued by the office of facts and figures, may serve as an ex- 
ample. That account of Nazi propaganda methods has 
reached some ten or fifteen million people. But 90 per cent 
of this circulation was provided by re-publication in the press. 
And even so, ten to fifteen million people is only a tenth of 
the population of the country. 

Government, therefore, though it cannot avoid and would 
certainly never wish to avoid, its full quota of responsibility, 
is not the first or even the main line of defense on this sector 
of the front. The first line is the line held by your papers 
and the papers of your colleagues of the press of the broad- 
casts of your colleagues of the radio and the duty of gov- 
ernment, so long as that line holds, is the duty of supporting 
your defenses. 

The question of the strategy of the defense is therefore a 
question which presents itself to both of us but first of all to 
you. It is not, I think you will agree, a simple question. On 
the contrary, it is one of the most difficult and complicated of 
all the questions presented to this country by the present 
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crisis. To begin with, it is a novel question. Of political 
warfare, we, as a people, have had little knowledge and even 
less experience. Politics we understand and have practiced, 
and warfare we have had some expert knowledge of, but 
political warfare is a different thing. 

The people of our great cities can imagine with consid- 
erable accuracy what an air raid would be and are preparing 
themselves with intelligence and skill to defend themselves 
against the danger. But a propaganda offensive—an attack 
not on their homes and on their towns but on their hearts— 
they do not understand. 

They use the word “propaganda” readily enough. They 
know that political warfare won victories in France which 
dive bombers and flame-throwers and tanks and parachute 
troops could never have won. But the real and deadly danger 
of the weapons of political warfare they do not realize, for 
they have never seen them. We are a people to whom the 
most complicated machines are understandable and the most 
incredible mechanical miracles are believable, for we are 
familiar with machines and we have practiced mechanical 
miracles. Bombers flying at impossible speeds and unattain- 
able heights are accepted without question and observed with- 
out astonishment. But the devices of psychological attack 
are another matter. Fraud as an instrument of conquest is 
something we have read about but have not seen, and the 
power of words to overthrow nations and enslave their peo- 
ple is a power in which we do not altogether or literally 
believe. 

In a certain sense and to a certain degree that skepticism 
of our people is a source of strength, for it reflects a confi- 
dence in our ability to see through tricks and frauds which 
can be helpful. The American people, whether Yankee by 
origin or not, have a fair sprinkling of Yankee salt and 
Yankee humor, and salt and humor are powerful preserva- 
tives of sanity and sense. But there is a limit to the power 
of even the best of common sense to protect a people. 

The French were famous for their common sense from 
one end of the earth to the other, and nevertheless the 
French went down—and not least because of their possession 
of that very quality. The Nazi propagandists turned the 
famous common sense of the French people against the people 
of France and from that moment the cause of France was 
lost. When the soldiers of the French armies and the work- 
ers in the French factories began to ask themselves the ‘“‘com- 
mon sense” question which the Nazi propagandists had put 
in their mouths—why are we fighting another war? What 
will it get us? Whom are we fighting for? Why don’t we 
just go home and forget it? What is there in it for us any- 
way ?—When the French peasants and their French soldiers 
began asking themselves these questions the war in France 
was already over and the slavery of its people was prepared. 

So that it would be a mistake to rely too heavily upon the 
saving power of American common sense alone, or to assume 
too easily that because the Americans do not really believe in 
propaganda they will prove to be immune to it. Propaganda 
attacks upon the American people will not come advertised 
as propaganda. In so far as our enemies are able to control 
them they will come, or they will appear to come, as Amer- 
ican suggestions originating within the United States. We 
can assume that our enemies, who have already demonstrated 
a considerable skill in these matters, will control their propa- 
ganda attack very well. 


Succests Metuops or ATTACK 


Being Germany they will make certain essentially German 
mistakes. They will employ Nazi broadcasters of Amer- 
ican origin like the unfortunate Jane Anderson of New York 
or some Iowa Lord Haw Haw with a Yorktown voice in 
the earnest teutonic belief that Americans will enjoy listen- 


ing to the voices of self-confessed deserters, or they will go 
through the pompous and elaborate pretense that a program 
obviously originating in Dr. Goebbel’s back office is the offer- 
ing of a secret station somewhere in the Mississippi Valley— 
a pretense which can only anger listeners who know a little 
about radio themselves. But aberrations such as these will 
not be frequent. They have not been frequent in the past. 

Propaganda attack upon this country, in other words, will 
not come, as bombing raids may come, from off-shore carriers. 
They will not come with the warning signals of sirens or 
with telephoned messages from watchers along the New 
England or the Florida or the California coast. They will 
not come in such form that spotters, however well-trained, 
can identify them at a glance as enemy sent. 

And yet they will come. And their danger to American 
cities and American towns and American factories and the 
American country-side when they do, will be greater (unless 
adequate measure for defense against them can be taken in 
advance) than all the raids that might be sent against us 
by all the aircraft carriers of the Axis navies. Even at their 
worst, even in their most savage attacks upon London and 
Coventry, the bombers of the Axis were unable seriously to 
interrupt the British effort in the war. On the contrary 
they spurred that effort. But what the Nazi bombers could 
not do to Britain in a Winter of unmitigated terror from the 
air, the Nazi propagandists and the Fascists and fifth col- 
umnists within the country did to France between one 
Autumn and the Spring that followed. 


SuGGESTs Press REORIENTATION 


The question, then, of the strategy of national defense 
upon this front presents itself with terrible insistence—and 
presents itself primarily to those who, under the American 
tradition in this matter, accept for themselves certain respon- 
sibilities in the field of American opinion—those who serve, 
and who control, the press. In a totalitarian country this 
responsibility would be a responsibility of government alone. 
But we are waging this war in order that America may re- 
main a democratic country—in order that America may 
achieve a greater, not a narrower, democracy—and if the 
defense of American opinion against the new and formidable 
dangers of Nazi political warfare, can be maintained by those 
who have maintained it against different dangers in the 
past, the responsibilities will continue to rest where they have 
rested. 

What action the press should take through its various 
associations or otherwise, to determine this strategy of de- 
fense, it is not, of course, for outsiders to suggest. But even 
to the outsider it is evident that the question has two aspects 
—one internal to the press itself: a reorientation of the press 
to perform a wartime duty; and the other external: an or- 
ganization of a method and a practice by which the press can 
meet successfully the attacks we now foresee. 

The first of these problems I attempted to discuss a few 
days ago in addressing the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors at their convention here. Briefly, it seems to me, for 
whatever my opinion may be worth, that the press, in its 
own interest as well as in the national interest, must expose 
and counteract those of its members who, at this moment of 
national peril, are attempting to influence American opinion, 
not in the direction of American victory, but in the direction 
of American defeat. The press must police itself, not only 
to avoid necessity of a policing by government which neither 
government nor the press desires, but also to put itself in a 


position to perform the duties it has traditionally undertaken 
in American life. 


To Put NATIONAL INTEREST First 


Newspapering-as-usual is as inadmissible as business-as- 
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usual and for the same reason—which is that the national in- 
terest now comes first. What that means in the material 
world of business is that any business activity which inter- 
feres with the national will to win this war must give way. 
The same thing is true of the world of ideas in which journal- 
ists live and work. It is no longer enough for any journalist 
to work solely for the freedom of ideas: it is necessary now 
to work also for the idea of freedom. And any journalistic 
activity which blocks or chokes or retards the struggle for the 
idea of freedom must go the wartime way of the passenger 
automobile and the mechanical refrigerator. 

The problem of the press in this regard is more difficult 
than the problem of industry. For one thing its recalcitrant 
members are more recalcitrant. Industry’s discordant ele- 
ments are elements which, at the worst, weaken or retard 
the country’s effort in the war. Industry has no businesses 
which actively obstruct that effort and oppose it: journalism 
has. 

Again, the methods of correction are more complicated and 
more delicate. Industry can rely on the police to deal with 
its malignerers and saboteurs but the police correction of 
the saboteurs and malignerers of journalism might bring the 
whole structure of the freedom of the press down around 
the ears of every honest journal. 

But difficult as the policing labor is, it is nevertheless a 
labor which the press must undertake if it is to carry the 
tremendous responsibility of the defense of American opinion. 
It is merely unthinkable that so great a responsibility should 
be entrusted to the press alone if the press continues to per- 
mit certain of its members to practice openly and without 
rebuke a journalistic policy calculated to induce the sur- 
render of American opinion without a blow—a journalistic 
policy calculated to destroy the American determination to 
fight this war through to a final and victorious conclusion. 


Proposes STRATEGY OF TRUTH 


That the American press will police itself to this end no 
man who knows the record of the American press will doubt. 
Indeed the Augean labor has already been begun. It can 
have but one possible termination. But the cleansing of 
defeatists and divisionists will not alone resolve the prob- 
lem. It is not only necessary to deal with those within the 
American press who weaken the American will to win this 
war but with those also who attack it from without. Speci- 
fically, it is necessary to develop and to perfect a strategy of 
defense against the devices of political warfare which will 
insure the certain and continuing defense of the republic on 
that front. 

That strategy, I think, is neither difficult to find nor 
dificult to name. It is the strategy which is appropriate to 
our cause and to our purpose—the strategy of truth—the 
strategy which opposes to the frauds and the deceits by which 
our enemies have confused and conquered other peoples the 
simple and clarifying truths by which a nation such as ours 
must guide itself. But the strategy of truth is not, because 
it deals in truth, devoid of strategy. It is not enough, in this 
war of hoaxes and delusions and perpetuated lies, to be 
merely honest. It is necessary also to be wise. And, above 
all, to be forearmed with wisdom. 

The strategy of truth is peculiarly applicable therefore to 
the propaganda attack observers now foresee. To prepare 
themselves against a “peace’’ offensive, the American people 
need to know what a Nazi peace offensive is. They need 
to know, that is to say, that a Nazi peace offensive is as much 
a Nazi weapon as a Nazi mechanized division, or a fleet of 
Nazi planes. They need to know in full the history of previ- 
ous Nazi operations with this weapon. They need to know 
for what purpose a Nazi peace offensive is made and with 
what end in view—that the end is never peace but always 


conquest—and that the inevitable consequence to the Nazi 
victims is defeat. 


Wants PEop_e To BE INFORMED 


If the American people are informed in full of these pur- 
poses and these effects their defense will be assured. They 
will know how to deal with those who urge the talk of 
“peace” upon them: and so whether it is proposed to them in 
terms of a negotiated ‘“‘peace” or in terms of a negotiated 
“victory,” or in any other terms. For they will know then 
that the one peace possible to those who fight this war for 
freedom is the peace that free men make—and that the one 
victory conceivable to those who want their victory to serve 
the cause of freedom is the victory their courage and en- 
durance win. 

The strategy of truth, in other words, has for the object 
of its strategy a truthful understanding by the people of the 
meaning of the war in which they fight. Specifically, the 
strategy of truth has for the object of its strategy an under- 
standing by the free peoples of the world that this war is a 
war in which no outcome but their victory can be conceivable. 
Defeat in this war is not possible in the sense in which 
defeat in other wars was possible—a defeat now to be 
followed by years of recuperation and a victory in a later 
war to follow. There will be no war to follow later if this 
war is lost. Those who win this war will see to it—and will 
see to it with relative ease—that the defeated will not fight 
a war for many years to come; will not have the means to 
fight a war; will not have the means to build the planes and 
tanks by which alone a modern war can be attempted. The 
defeated in this war will be defeated as the French are now 
defeated, as the Poles are now defeated, as the Danes are. 
No French Revolution of pitchforks against armies will be 
possible against the victors in this war; the fighting of the 
last two years has proven that. 

That is one fact which the free peoples of the world must 
understand—the fact that this war is the last war those 
who love their freedom will ever have the chance to fight 
for freedom—if they lose. 

The second fact is this: That negotiation in this war is 
not possible in the sense in which negotiation was possible 
in other wars. Knowing what we do or what we should of 
previous negotiations with the Axis Powers—negotiations 
in Munich, negotiations in the office of Secretary Hull while 
the Japanese planes were already over Honolulu—knowing 
this, none of those who now oppose the Axis would dare to 
trust the Axis in a negotiated peace, would dare relax one 
moment or disarm one regiment or return one factory to civil 
use as long as Hitler and the Japanese were armed and un- 
defeated. 

Says Vicrory Must Be Won 


But these two facts equal, in the arithmetic of war, a 
third and final act, an ultimate conclusion: the conclusion 
that there is no possible outcome for the freedom-loving 
peoples in this war but a victory won by fighting, and that 
any proposal for any other outcome is a proposal which 
has for consequence, whatever may be pictured as its pur- 
pose, the defeat of freedom. 

The ultimate objective of the strategy of truth is to carry 
to the people of this country, and the peoples who fight with 
them in this war, that certainty and understanding. For once 
the true alternatives are clearly seen and the necessary choice 
is firmly made, there can be no question of the outcome of 
this war on any front—either the front of arms and military 
effort, or the front of purpose and opinion. 

If the American press will devise defenses of this nature 
— if the American press will devote to the defense of Amer- 
ican opinion against the political warfare of our enemies 
the intelligence, the imagination, the integrity, the meticulous 
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respect for accuracy, the devotion to the truth which have 
characterized its practice of the profession of journalism at 
its best, there can be no question but that the war upon the 
front of American opinion will be won. 

For we will then oppose to the propagandists of the Axis 
powers a strategy of truth which the strategy of fraud can 
never overcome and a wealth of talent and of skill such as 
all the armies of the Nazi propaganda offices could never 


hope to equal. No country has ever had at its disposal 
greater resources with which to fight the warfare of opinion 
than the practice of the profession of journalism in this coun- 
try has produced. No country will be more certain of the 
outcome of the war if these resources, led by those who 
know them best, are thrown into the struggle with conviction 
and with purpose—with unbreakable determination that 
nothing but an absolute and final victory will suffice. 


Front Lines in the Battle of Production 


WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR EFFORT 


By SIR GERALD CAMPBELL, British Minister at Washington, D.C. 
Delivered at the Annual Luncheon of the National Consumers’ League, New York City, March 21, 1942 


and forty-seven millions, under one-third of that of 

the United States and under one-half of that of the 
German-speaking nations, and its area is under ninety thou- 
sand square miles. People tend automatically to think of 
its war effort as on a par with that of the United States 
with three times its population, and the U.S.S.R. (which 
has four times its population). This is very fit and proper, 
for the war effort of the British Isles is truly out of all 
proportion to its size and population, and must be measured 
by none of those ordinary considerations on which the 
prophecies of our enemies—and of some of our more faint- 
hearted friends—have often been based. 

Our wartime economics have been aptly described by 
Dr. Hugh Dalton as “fortress economics.” Everything un- 
essential has been cut out to the limit of human endurance. 
Until the Germans burst through the French defenses in 
Western Europe, the war was conducted by us and our Allies 
as if the forces pitted against us were not unlike those 
against which we fought in 1914-1918. The summer months 
of 1940 showed us that the last great world struggle was as 
nothing compared to this new onslaught upon western civil- 
ization. The way in which our people rose to this greatest 
menace of their history is known to the entire world. 


, NHE population of Great Britain is between forty-six 


FiELD OF Propuction Most Vita 

This war is largely a war of.machines and the most vital 
field is the field of production. The men engaged in our 
plants and mines and fields, protected by the most advanced 
labor legislation in the world, accustomed to high standards 
of living and very wide civil and political liberties, did not 
need others to tell them what to do. 

Things began moving in the field of production when Mr. 
Churchill appointed Mr. Bevin as Minister of Labor. They 
moved, but even then for a while they did not move fast 
enough to keep up with the enemy’s pace. After the experi- 
ence of Dunkirk the entire nation rose like a giant from its 
troubled sleep; working hours leaped to a fantastic height— 
men and women worked for twelve, fourteen, fifteen con- 
tinuous hours a day, but such a pace could not and should 
not have lasted. 

After the initial shock which summoned every man and 
woman to the walls of the fortress, a planned system was 
reintroduced and fifty to sixty hours a week was found to 
be the maximum of which the average worker at his best 
was capable. The twenty-three millions of able-bodied men 
and women capable of fighting and working in industry 
were the reservoir from which everything had to come— 
fighters at home and abroad, workers, organizers. 

Everyone did everything: thousands of soldiers helped 


gather in the harvest, school boys worked in the fields and 
at the lathes. 

With so small a pool to draw upon and so much to do 
and so little time in which to do it, the vital question of 
how to apportion our manpower to meet military and in- 
dustrial needs is ever present. 

The centralization of industries, the substitution on a 
large scale of womanpower for manpower, the elimination 
of the businesses and plants not essential to the war effort, 
the dilution of labor, the conscription of labor into the army 
and the reverse process of removing skilled men from the 
army into the industrial field, were accomplished with an 
absence of friction which is miraculous compared to any 
other country or any other period. 


Ess—eNTIAL Work OrpeR 

This process was largely voluntary. The business firms 
whose work is now performed by government-controlled 
combinations of manufacturers and traders have been guar- 
anteed the restoration of their previous status after the 
emergency. By a unanimous vote of Parliament, the res- 
toration of every privilege and every right which labor has 
relinquished for the sake of the war effort has been guar- 
anteed to the Trade Unions, which today have a larger 
membership than in any previous period of history—well 
over seven million, in fact. Unemployment has dropped to 
the lowest figure on record—less than one hundred thou- 
sand men and ninety thousand women, and the figure is 
still falling fast. Some of those who are termed unemployed 
are permanently unemployable and some are in course of 
transference from one type of work to another. 

The greatest single labor measure passed in Britain in 
this war is the Essential Work Order. It has affected 
production immensely. Inspired by Ernest Bevin, this far- 
reaching provision guarantees a minimum weekly wage to 
all workers in industries declared to be essential to the 
war effort. This has the effect of eliminating the problem 
of casual labor and chronic unemployment in the most 
important industries. 

The Order does not affect the ordinary bargaining ma- 
chinery which exists between management and workers; it 
does not “freeze” either wages or hours; what it prevents 
is free dismissal of workers by employers, and conversely, 
stoppages of work by the workers, by obliging both parties to 
have recourse to special arbitration tribunals. 

Many prominent British labor leaders look upon this 
piece of legislation not merely as a wartime necessity but 
as a great step forward in securing the rights of British 
labor, which they hope to see continued after the war. Sir 
Frederick Leggett, Chief Industrial Adviser to the British 
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Ministry of Labor, and Mr. Will Lawther, President of 
the British Mineworkers, used practically the same language, 
when they visited this country last fall, in praising this 
Order, for it provides security of livelihood to a large pro- 
portion of Britain’s workers without depriving them of 
those rights of collective bargaining upon which the trade 
union system is founded. It may therefore well become 
the new foundation upon which the social structure of 
British labor will be rebuilt after the war. 

The successful operation of the Order can be gauged 
by the fact that no criticism of it has been heard in the 
ranks of either management or of labor. In this respect 
it is probably unique in the history of labor legislation. 

After Dunkirk it was agreed that production should not 
be interrupted by stoppages of work and that disputes should 
be settled by arbitration if other means failed. Before 
this the number of strikes and lockouts in England, although 
not excessively high, was on the average comparable to that 
in other free democracies. Since May, 1940, no major strikes 
have occurred—the time lost since then is one day per man 
in fifteen years—a situation which could only have been 
achieved by common consent of employer and employed, the 
sort of thing which cannot be achieved by a mere legis- 
lative act. 

This could not have been achieved if our poeple did not 
feel that the struggle was their struggle, and did not put 
their hearts and minds and bodies into it spontaneously, act- 
ing as one common whole. Of course it could not have been 
done if the economic and social conditions under which 
work is performed had not been regulated—there was a 
rise in prices, but there was a compensating rise in wages; 
the rationing of essential goods controls possible alternatives 
of expenditure, and the population of Britain—workers, 
soldiers, farmers, employers and government officials—can- 
not spend their income as freely as they could invest it in 
peacetime. 

All this has undoubtedly improved the quality and quan- 
tity of production. 

And here is another illustration of the machinery of our 
all-out effort. ‘This month joint advisory production com- 
mittees, composed of representatives of the workers and 
the managements, have started work in all ordnance plants 
in Britain. Their object is the regular exchange of views 
between management and workers on matters relating to the 
improvement of production, on which they will make recom- 
mendations. They will discuss such matters as the maximum 
utilization of existing machinery, the elimination of defective 
work and waste, and safety precautions. All employees 
of a plant—men and women—are entitled to vote for their 
representatives on the committees, every one of whom must 
have served at least one year at the plant. The ballot is con- 
ducted by the Trade Unions. The extension of this system 
to private factories is expected soon. 

‘The greatest weapon in the gearing-up of the production 
machinery in Britain has been the “concentration” of in- 
dustry whereby non-essential production supplying the home 
market has been concentrated in nucleus plants, freeing man- 
power for the armed services and releasing much factory 
space. 

Among women, too, more and more workers in non- 
essential industries have been either transferred to essential 
industries or into the women’s military services. Less than 
half of the total production of Britain supplies civilian 
needs today. Boot and shoe factories produce torpedoes, toy 
factories make airplane frames, hairpin factories make air- 
plane parts. 

Since Britain is a beleaguered fortress, the part which 
every man and woman plays is determined solely by the 


criterion of where a given individual is most useful to the 
war effort, and when I say “every individual” I mean not 
only every man, but also every woman. The problem of 
manpower has become the problem of womanpower. 


FivE MILLION WoMEN REGISTERED 


The part which women have played in the British war 
effort is so remarkable, and, as it has turned out, so vital 
and indispensable that I feel I ought to explain it in some 
detail so that you may see how, in Britain, our women have 
come to the rescue, and how, in spite of the immense ef- 
fort which they have been called upon to make, their labor 
standards have not fallen, but on the contrary have risen, 
and are rising still. 

In July, 1939, there were over four million women work- 
ers in Britain. Since then, the Minister of Labor, acting 
on the principle that “nothing that a woman can do, or can 
learn to do, should be allowed to absorb a man of military 
age,” has ordered the compulsory registration of all women 
between the ages of sixteen and forty-one. 

Five million women have thus far been registered. They 
have responded nobly to the appeal of Miss Caroline Has- 
lett, adviser to the Minister of Labor, who said, “This is 
no time for any woman to avoid responsibility. We have 
great opportunities; let us use them greatly.” As Mr. 
Menzies of Australia has said, ““The new freedom of women, 
so much debated a few years ago, has flowered quickly and 
magnificently. The women of Britain are not only warred 
upon; they are at war.” 

In England we have a law that in a statute the masculine 
shall include the feminine unless the context otherwise re- 
quires. The underlying idea is truer than ever in this war— 
women are doing men’s jobs except where this is proved 
humanly impossible. We have come a long way since women 
were classified by the law with insane incompetents, children 
and chattels. Now they stand shoulder to shoulder with 
men on the production line and even on the firing line. 
Nearly four million women between the ages of twenty 
and thirty have been conscripted for war work. Over thirty 
per cent of the women thus far interviewed by Labor Min- 
istry officers have chosen industrial work, while about forty 
per cent are being enrolled in the services. 

The women in industry are faced with no easy task. 
These women’s work is never done. As Mr. Bevin re- 
marked, ““No woman must say good-bye to me until the end 
of the war.” 

Industrial workers are trained in Government Training 
Centers or in the plants themselves. A woman is today 
officially estimated as the equivalent of four-fifths of a man. 
And the jobs which require filling are as diverse as women’s 
infinite variety. 

Few women start by being experts at the jobs they are 
called upon to perform, but their ready adaptability has 
risen magnificently to the occasion. They have proven ca- 
pable not merely of the comparatively light semi-skilled 
labor, but as machinists, welders, riveters, electricians, even 
concrete mixers, capable of performing heavy tasks for many 
long hours on end, or of delicate precision work surpassing 
the skill of men. They deliver milk, drive trucks, and are 
employed in operating the power presses of the Mint. 

Let me give a few concrete examples: one girl, formerly 
a dressmaker for a famous firm, is now making incendiary 
bombs. A celebrated photographic model is driving trucks. 
The granddaughter of Charles Dickens is engaged on a 
heavy industrial job. 


INDUSTRIAL SHOCK TROOPS 


Women in industry are classified as either “mobile” or 
“immobile”—the latter are registered as due to remain in 
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their own particular district: an arrangement made necessary 
either by family reasons or by special aptitudes. The “mo- 
bile” category may be described as industrial shock troops 
ready to be thrown into the front line of the battle of 
production wherever they are most needed. 

The idea of conscription has appealed to British women. 
Hundreds of thousands had volunteered early in the war, 
but no machinery existed for utilizing their skill or their 
enthusiasm. Conscription has solved this problem. The 
Minister of Labor has said that although during his two 
years in office he has had to disturb the lives of nearly a 
million persons, he has not had one real complaint. 

Much has been done in the field of industrial welfare 
in Britain in recent years. We have had for the last twenty 
years a good system of industrial welfare inside the factories. 
But the Ministry of Labor and National Service created 
an entirely new department called ‘Welfare Outside the 
Factory.” This department is growing and is solving most 
of our problems—housing, transpurtation, care of children 
of working mothers, shopping facilities for the workers, and 
sO on. 

Many mothers of young children, though not liable to 
conscription, have volunteered in large numbers for industry. 
Their children are looked after in wartime nurseries, the 
number of which will soon be well over a thousand. 

As there are various shifts in the factories, mothers get 
together and arrange to feed each other’s children or take 
them to school so that each may do her appointed hours of 
work. Half shifts have been introduced to enable two 
mothers, or a mother and daughter, to do one man’s job 
between them. Women who cannot do full-time work go 
around on bicycles collecting the shopping lists of the factory 
workers and delivering the goods to the factory gates or their 
homes. Many local Chambers of Commerce have issued 
shopping cards to war workers which allow them to pass 
straight to the head of the line of waiting shoppers, give 
them access to shops at specially arranged hours, or reserve to 
them their share of non-rationed goods received by the shop- 


keepers. 
P Women’s WAGE REGULATIONS 


You may wish to hear something on wage regulations for 
women. Take this for example: women machinists work 
under a comprehensive agreement between the Union and 
the Employers’ Federation, which fixes terms for the dura- 
tion of the war. The general principle adopted is that, 
whoever does the work, “the rate for the job” will be paid. 
Where the women who enter the industry in this way are 
fully qualified to perform men’s work, they are paid at the 
men’s rate, and the same applies to bonuses. In the case 
of women not fully qualified, special rules apply until the 
women reach the men’s standard, when full men’s rates are 
paid. 

This system of payment is gradually extending to all 
other industries employing women by agreement with the 
men’s trade unions. 


What we are proud of in this war, and I hope you will 
agree with me that we have good cause to be, is this: the gi- 
gantic effort which we have had to make has naturally en- 
tailed the curtailment of our peacetime liberties. But this has 
been achieved not by compulsion, but by the free consent of 
the entire people as expressed in its national and local institu- 
tions, and this proves to us that what we on both sides 
of the Atlantic call the essential democratic way of life can 
be maintained by free men in the midst of what is nothing 
short of a struggle for life itself. 

And the second thing of which we are proud is that the 
struggle has not for one moment blinded us to the end for 
which we are fighting—the liberty of the human individual 
to live and think and to speak and worship as he pleases; 
for there has been the most complete freedom of discussion 
of our wartime measures when the enemy seemed literally 
at our doors—discussion of conditions of health and wages, 
and prices; and the liberties of employers and of workers 
were debated at moments during the fall of 1940 when, 
you will agree, we had one or two other things to think 
about as well. And this has not weakened us, but, on the 
contrary, has given us greater strength. 

I have dealt at some length with British women’s part in 
the war of production because it is apt to be assumed that 
whatever work is done is done by the men of a country, that 
the courage and the endurance and the patience and the 
enterprise are predominantly theirs. And I do not need 
to tell you how much of this it took to carry us through the 
dark months of 1940 and 1941. 

As Lord Halifax said a few days ago, “From July, 1940, 
until May, 1941, enemy planes were over Britain ninety 
days out of a hundred and all but thirty nights.” And yet 
we are turning out five times as many tanks as in August, 
1940, and, compared with 1918, there was an increase of a 
million more men at work in British munitions plants at 


the end of 1941. 


No Limit on U. S. Propuction 


The people of Britain, harassed by bombs and blackouts 
and severely rationed, compelled by the greatest crisis in 
their history to break family ties and work at heavy and 
unaccustomed tasks, have increased their productive capacity 
to a height never hitherto attained by them. 

German air attacks were designed to level our industrial 
plants: factories and shops have risen in the wake of bombs. 

You, in this country, have so far happily been spared these 
horrors: with your immensely greater natural wealth and 
manpower and industrial capacity there is no limit to what 
you can produce. 

And the United Nations will need it all—all that we can 
produce and all that your even vaster effort will bring about, 
in order to put an end to this most brutal attack in history 
upon the liberties and the standards which we are all 
fighting to defend, and are extending in the course of our 
very struggle to defend them. 


The Americas in the World Crisis 


BASIC HUMAN RIGHTS 


By RT. REV. MGR. DONALD A. MacLEAN, Associate Professor of Social and International Ethics 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered at the National Conference of the Catholic Association for International Peace, April 6, 1942 


of our splendid isolation and forced us to replace 


Pvc: HARBOR punctured the glittering bubble 
our long cherished neutrality by Christian concep- 


tions of our fundamental social relations and our inter- 
national responsibilities. The tragic events of current world 
history finally compelled us, in spite of our Federal neutral- 
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ity and traditions of isolation and national self-sufficiency, 
to face the world crisis as our own problem and to gird our- 
selves for military action everywhere and anywhere in the 
world. 

World affairs became overnight in deed and in truth our 
national concern. As a nation we became Catholic in our 
world outlook for the first time in our national history, 
and in the first fervor of our conversion we enthusiastically 
acclaimed the President’s proclamation that we would do 
battle anywhere in the world against the forces of totali- 
tarian, barbaric savagery. An all-out war against the savage 
attacks of the Axis partners, today finds little opposition or 
criticism from the people of America, criticism in the main 
being directed against inaction, red tape and industrial and 
governmental conflicts which spur our impatience. We have 
been fully convinced that we can never live to ourselves and 
hope to escape serious scorching while the world around us 
burns. 

Nor is this the conviction of the United States alone. 
Continental and hemispheric solidarity has received great 
impetus because of our consciousness that not only are the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere geographically and eco- 
nomically contiguous and dependent but that under the pres- 
ent world attack the independence, integrity and welfare of 
each is bound with the safety and well-being of all. 

By the Good Neighbor policy, inaugurated by President 
Hoover during his visit to South America as President 
“elect”, and further implemented and actualized by the 
present administration, we as a nation repudiated, let us 
hope for all time, what was regarded by many as an ag- 
gressive, imperialistic policy with reference to Latin Amer- 
icas, and substituted a policy of helpfulness more in con- 
formity with the principles of Christian international ethics. 

President Roosevelt, in his Inaugural Address on March 
4th, 1933, formally repudiated any predatory ambitions, and 
dedicated this nation to a policy of constructive cooperative 
helpfulness in the promotion of world order, peace and pros- 
perity. His statement in part is as follows: “In the field 
of world policy 1 would dedicate this nation to the pol- 
icy of the good neighbor—the neighbor who resolutely re- 
spects himself and because he does so, respects the rights 
of others—the neighbor who respects his obligations and 
respects the sanctity of his agreements in and with his 
world of neighbors.” 

With Canada this practical policy of ‘“‘good neighbor” 
has long since become reciprocally traditional. The three 
thousand miles of un-fortified boundary form the noblest 
monument in all the world to a neighborly social, economic 
and political friendship. Mutual trust and mutual coopera- 
tion form the basic structure of that monument. Our in- 
terests are their interests, while our economic well-being 
and theirs are one. Their wars are ours and ours are 
theirs. Little wonder then that Canada’s proclamation of 
War against Japan, coming seven hours after the attack 
on Pearl Harbor, preceded even that of the United States 
itself. 

By a long series of meetings and conferences there has 
emerged a policy of helpful cooperation between the United 
States and the Latin Americas. At the !nter-American 
Conference of Buenos Aires in 1936, President Roosevelt 
pledged the United States to defend all its neighbors of the 
Americas from attack. At Lima, Peru, the mutual defense 
of the Western Hemisphere was further considered and 
planned. In August 1938 in an address at Kingston, Can- 
ada, the President proclaimed the doctrine of “continental 
solidarity” for cooperative defense and mutual well-being; 
while at the Panama convention of 1939 the United States 
led in the establishment of a permanent agency of social 


and economic planning for the Americas. On May 27, 1941, 
in proclaiming an unlimited national emergency, President 
Roosevelt ordered that the nation “be put on the basis of 
readiness to repel any and all acts of aggression directed 
towards any part of the Western Hemisphere.’ By various 
reciprocity trade treaties successfully negotiated by the 
State Department under Cordell Hull with Canada and 
other American States, by the operation of the Export- 
Import Bank, and the creation in 1941 of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Bank, practical evidence is afforded of the vitality of 
the good neighbor policy of mutual helpfulness in the broad 
sphere of international trade and in the development of 
natural resources essential to hemispheric defense, national 
development and international security. ‘Through the Lend- 
Lease policy recently applied to Latin American countries 
government funds are being extended to enable them to 
develop their resources, stabilize their exchanges and to es- 
tablish new industries which will be beneficial to all, while 
direct aid is being afforded to many of these states in the 
matter of strengthening their military defenses. 

The signing, on January 28, 1942, at the conclusion of 
the Rio de Janeiro Conference, by the twenty-one foreign 
ministers of the American Republics there represented, of 
a sixty-four page final Act which included forty resolutions, 
constituted a further vital act of reafirmation of Continental 
unity and solidarity of action in face of the greatest crisis 
with which the United States has ever been confronted. 

The most significant of the forty resolutions was that 
which “recommended” the breaking of relations with the 
Axis. Nineteen of the twenty-one Latin American States 
are now formally aligned against the Axis. The other two 
are cooperating efficiently in political and economic matters. 
Most of the Latin American nations have gone beyond this 
and joined Canada and the United States in war as allies 
against the Axis nations. 

Other political resolutions provided for rigid control of 
subversive activities, communications and aviation, creation 
of an Inter-American Military Committee to sit at Wash- 
ington during the war to exchange and coordinate informa- 
tion on hemispheric defense; establishment of a united front 
to deal with post-war problems and adherence to the At- 
lantic Charter. 

The most important economic resolutions called for sever- 
ance of financial and commercial relations with the Axis 
nations. Others provided for accelerated production of stra- 
tegic war materials, mobilization of shipping and other 
transportation facilities, maintenance of internal economies 
during the war and conferences of American states to 
establish an international stabilization fund. Through the 
specific resolution re-afirming their adherence to the At- 
lantic Charter, as well as by the general terms of the Rio 
Conference, the Americas confirmed their global participa- 
tion in the furtherance of the cause of liberty and world 
peace. By the “twenty-six nation Agreement”, adherence 
to the Atlantic Charter these nations pledged their all 
out efforts against the members of the Tripartite Pact and 
their united efforts for the promotion of peace. 

As partners, not merely as good neighbors, the Americas— 
United States—Canada and the many liberty loving republics 
of Central and South America have pledged their loyal and 
undivided forces to resist totalitarian, barbaric attacks 
on any front wherever freedom, democratic institutions and 
Christian civilization may be imperilled. Conjointly as one 
Continent, as a united hemisphere, we of the Americas are 
joined with the other free peoples of the world against an 
armed and ‘“quisling’” conspiracy to destroy free religious 
and political institutions wherever they exist. In this we 
have, I trust, the full implication of the Christian traditional 
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doctrine, that of the unity and the solidarity of mankind, 
coupled with the common responsibility for defending the 
liberties and the rights of all nations, big or small, for the 
promotion of Christian civilization and for the establishment 
of organized world peace. 

As national and international planning are imperative for 
the successful prosecution of the war, it is even more vital 
that nations cooperate in planning to perpetuate the fruit 
of such victory and to insure a just and permanent world 
peace. Only on the basis of the principles enunciated by Pope 
Pius XII can real world peace and a dynamic new world 
order be constructed once the horrors of war are terminated. 
To that end the Catholic forces of the Americas must per- 
sistently strive for proper recognition of Christian principles 
as underlying all true social order. 

Already in response to a message pledging American 
all-out Catholic loyalty, President Roosevelt has proclaimed 
that the victory of the allied forces shall be but the prelude 
to a world peace grounded on Christian principles. 

In a letter to Archbishop Mooney, “Chairman of the 
Administrative Board” of the American Catholic Hierarchy, 
the President declared: “We shall win this war, and in 
victory we shall seek not vengeance but the establishment of 
an international order in which the Spirit of Christ shall 
rule the hearts of men and of nations.’” 

In the post-war work of organizing for world peace the 
Americas have a sacred duty to play a leading role. The 
forces of barbarism must be effectively and permanently 
curbed, while power must be put at the disposal of right 
order. This can be accomplished only by the joint organized 
action of the world states. No state or world society can 
achieve its vital purpose without organization. Pope Pius 
XII has on several occasions reaffirmed the principle enun- 
ciated by Benedict XV during the first World War, that 
“All States should unite in one sole league, or rather a 
family of nations, both to guarantee their own independence 
and safeguard order in the civil concert of peoples.” In 
the Atlantic Charter we have, by implication, again com- 
mitted ourselves as a nation to the organization of the world 
society. It is to be hoped that costly experience of this 
World War will have sufficiently convinced all the Amer- 
icas that, unless we earnestly cooperate at all times to de- 
fend others against aggressive forces, we shall ultimately 
be unable to successfully defend ourselves against the same 
violence. 

The world should be fully convinced that effective “de- 
fense” of true democracy and of Christian civilization does 
not consist in drifting into World Wars and then barely 
winning them after a costly struggle; but it consists chiefly 
in using powers and organized resources in such a way that 
war does not and cannot take place. At the root of the recent 
Axis triumphs, through the use of barbaric force, lies a 
political fact, while at the base of that fact lies a moral fail- 
ure. The desertion of the League and the World Court by 
the United States after the last World War has made it 
possible for Prime Minister Churchill, in his address before 
the United States Congress, to lament in retrospect, that, 
“If we had kept together after the last War, if we had taken 
common measures for our safety, this renewal of the curse 
need never have fallen on us.” That tragedy of dereliction 
to the World Society to the League of Nations, the World 
Court, etc., must never be repeated by any member of the 
American nations. 

The re-establishment and further development of the 
League of Nations and of the World Court are essential for 


1 Catholic Action, January, 1942. 
2 Quadragesimo Anno. 
3 Pius XI, Summi Pontificatus, para. 64, 65. 


enduring peace in a stable and organized world. Among 
the problems of post-war planning the economic issues will 
necessarily loom larger, and a solution on a sound moral, 
social and political basis is vital. 

Christian social justice and social charity also demand 
of the Americas as an essential part of the organization for 
world peace, their generous cooperation in promoting the 
economic well-being of mankind in establishing a better 
world economic order. In this task all nations must play 
their proper roles. Pius XI made this an essential part of 
his social reconstruction program: “It would be well,” he 
stated, “if the various nations in common counsel and en- 
deavor strove to promote a healthy economic cooperation by 
prudent pacts and institutions, since, in economic matters 
they are largely dependent one upon another, and need one 
another’s help.’’? 

Our global economic interdependence, even for basic raw 
materials, has become patent under the stress of war. Even 
our Western Hemisphere, rich though it be in natural re- 
sources, finds itself dependent on practically every other 
continent and island of any importance for some of the raw 
materials vital for the operation of its essential industries. 
In the new world order in which the Americas are by Provi- 
dence destined to play a leading role, an effective and com- 
plex system of economic, political and judicial world or- 
ganizations dealing eftectively with the problems of world 
communications, labor, industrial, financial and other eco- 
nomic and political international questions must be re-estab- 
lished. An economically interdependent world, that is not 
effectively organized, emerges sooner or later into the chaos 
of war and international collapse. 

The International Labor Office and the Bank of Interna- 
tional Settlements must needs have drawn into their orbit all 
other major international groups dealing with kindred eco- 
nomic problems so that the common social welfare of man- 
kind may be properly promoted and safeguarded. Past ex- 
periences have shown how necessary such organizations are. 
The world should moreover profit from defects and past er- 
rors in the ordering of international, economic, social, legal, 
and political relations. Many have failed to appreciate the 
fact that our inclusion in the world commonwealth is more 
original and of more fundamental importance to the United 
States and the other members of the Western Hemisphere 
than that of our inclusion in a Pan-American Union. This 
does not preclude regional or all-American organizations 
dealing with the local or special regional phases of the world 
problems. Experience has already demonstrated their prac- 
tical utility. However, it should be kept in mind that all 
States, nations, or regional groups of nations, must always 
be regarded as a member of the great world commonwealth. 
Neither must we forget, as stated by Pius XII, that, while 
“a disposition of the divinely-sanctioned natural order 
divides the human race into social groups, nations and 
states,” yet this does not break “the unity of the supra- 
national society.” For all that, “the human race is bound 
together by reciprocal ties, moral and judicial, into a great 
commonwealth, directed to the good of all nations and ruled 
by special laws which protect its unity and promote its 
prosperity.””* 

The unparallelled economic resources and strength, as well 
as the territorial vastness of the Americas imposes on Amer- 
icans—the people of the Western Hemisphere—far-reach- 
ing responsibilities in the matter of post-war problems 
of economic and social reconstruction. As Pope Pius XII, 
in charting the basis for a new world order, recently pointed 
out: “It is inevitable that the powerful States should by 
reason of their greater potentialities and their power, play 
leading roles in the formation of economic groups compris- 
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ing not only themselves but also smaller and weaker States 
as well.’”* 

Already in the Atlantic Charter we are pledged “to 
further enjoyment by all States, victor or vanquished, of 
access on equal terms, to trade and to raw materials of the 
world which are needed for their economic prosperity.” In 
his last Christmas Message, Pope Pius XII seems to note 
with approval this agreement, stating “‘it is for us a source of 


reat consolation to see admitted the necessity of a participa- 


tion of all in the natural riches of the earth, even on the part 
of those nations which in the fulfillment of this principle 
belong to the category of ‘givers’ and not that of ‘receivers’.” 

Nations as well as individuals blessed with abundance of 
the world’s goods are under Divine Providence, “God’s dis- 
pensers and providers of the world’s goods” to the less for- 
tunate and indigent. Much of this obligation can never be 
adequately fulfilled unless the claim on the part of some 


_.of the world’s peoples to more living room as well as to a 


larger share in the natural resources of the world is afforded 
practical recognition. This claim is a reasonable and morally 
valid one. Collective selfishness on the part of some of the 
American nations has been responsible in a considerable 
measure for the economic and social misery of peoples in 
the world’s highly congested areas. A realistic solution of the 
problems: of raw materials, international exchanges, and 
credits, cartels, tariffs and immigration is, therefore, of para- 
mount importance for world peace. It constitutes one of the 
major post-war problems of the Americas. 

A more favorable and equitable distribution of the world’s 
population over portions of the earth suitable to colonies and 
agricultural workers must be quickly undertaken. The 
Americas, such as Canada, the United States, Argentina, 
Brazil, are under grave moral obligation to remove speedily 
by progressive action present unreasonable immigration bar- 
riers. Nor does the obligation terminate here. There exists 
the further auxiliary moral duty of facilitating the transpor- 
tation and settlement of surplus populations in our wide 
open uninhabited spaces. 

By unreasonable immigration restrictions, tariff barriers, 
credit and exchange controls, we have stripped hundreds of 
millions of less fortunate peoples in the highly congested 
areas of Europe and Asia of their vital birthright in the 
natural riches of “that surface which God has created and 
provided for the use of all.”° Christian social justice de- 
mands that “the nations less favored by nature” be “per- 
mitted access to the economic resources and materials des- 
tined for the use of all’”® which heretofore have, with cold 
and calculating egoism, been hoarded or even burned or de- 
stroyed ;—while hundreds of millions of peoples have been 
forced thereby to endure misery, degradation and even the 
tortures of death from starvation. 

Most of the major social disorders today stem from denial 
or lack of religious and moral principles or the refusal to ac- 
cept the social implications of Christianity and the consequent 
widespread lack of economic and social security. This second 
social evil is basically an outgrowth or result of the denial of 
the principles of Christian social solidarity, the ignoring 
which allows free play to egoism and greed in a world where 
surplus goods constitute a major political problem in many 
States. 


* Christmas, 1941. 

5 Pius XII, Pentecost, 1941. 

® Pius XII, Christmas, 1941. 

7 Rerum Novarum 

® Pius XII, Pentecost, 1941. 

* Pius XII, op. cit. 

10 The Great Powers in World Politics, P. 94, American Book 
Co., 1937. 

1! Pius XII, Pentecost Message to the World, June 1, 1941. 


A basic Christian principle which is often lost sight of is 
that “the goods which were created by God for all men 
should flow equally to all according to the principles of 
justice and charity.” This basic ethical truth, which has 
been reaffirmed by Pope Pius XII in his encyclical to the 
American Hierarchy and in his world broadcast of last 
Pentecost, is but a re-assertion of the principle stated over 
fifty years ago by Leo XIII “that the blessings of nature and 
of grace belong in common to the whole human race.’” 

This general right is original and underlies and condi- 
tions all private ownership so that secondary rights re- 
main subordinate to the primary natural scope of material 
goods, and “cannot emancipate itself from the first and 
fundamental right which concedes their use to all men.’ 
Private ownership, at all times, “‘should serve to make pos- 
sible the actuation of this right in conformity with its scope.” 
Besides it is so intimately bound up with family well-being, 
that “the right of family to vital space is recognized as a basic 
human right.’ 

An elementary and sympathetic understanding of the 
world’s demographic problems will indicate the urgent ne- 
cessity of finding a rational solution in accord with these 
Christian principles. Population pressure, indicated by the 
density and the rate of increase of inhabitants in relation to 
national resources and opportunities, must naturally affect 
profoundly the social problem as well as the international 
policies of a state. A study of the population ratio per 
square mile of the seven great powers playing a dominant 
role in the present World War discloses revealing and sug- 
gestive facts. 

According to Simonds and Emery’® such population ratio 
per square mile in the United States is 102, in Great Britain 
596, in France 294, Russia 68, Italy 500, Germany 587, and 
Japan 2,430. While the development of explosive nationalis- 
tic aggressions by Italy, Germany and Japan cannot be ex- 
plained solely on the basis of their intense population pres- 
sure, yet surely no one can be blind to the intensifying effect 
of the world immigration barriers, the international ex- 
change restrictions, and other economic controls on their 
social and political problems, especially during the recent 
world economic crisis. 

In a recent statement of the United States Catholic 
Hierarchy the necessity is stressed of affecting a more rea- 
sonable and wider distribution of land among the peoples 
of the world. ‘Domestic progress and peace,” they assert 
depends “on securing vital space for the rural family, and 
world progress and peace depend on securing space for 
all nations of the world. Accordingly, an adequate solution 
of the problem of emigration is of major importance in 
bringing tranquility to a confused world.”™ 

When we consider the fertility, the vastness and variety 
of the natural resources of the Western Hemisphere in the 
light of the fact that the twenty-two countries of the two 
American Continents with an area of 15,517,000 square . 
miles have a total population of only around 275,000,000, 
while China, with a territory less than either Canada, 
Brazil, Australia or the United States, has a population of 
450,000,000, and India with half the territory of the 
United States or Canada has a population of about 375,- 
000,000 or double that of the North American Continent, 
one can readily perceive the reasonableness of the claim 
made by the peoples of congested areas to be permitted at 
least to share in waste lands as crumbs falling from the 
rich man’s table. Even Europe with an area about that 
of the United States, has a population. three times that of 
the Continent of North America. For the former, acute 
congestion is far from exceptional, while in the latter, vast 
areas suitable to cultivation “which God has created and 
prepared for the use of all,”’* are still abandoned to wild 
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natural vegetation, or even forced out of production by 
government edict. 

The American Continents could easily absorb several 
hundred millions extra people without suffering any real 
inconvenience. In fact, they might benefit considerably 
thereby. This is especialy true of Canada, the United States, 
Brazil and Argentina in which there still remain large rural 
areas capable of supporting large populations. 

The land under cultivation in the United States at present 
amounts to about only 27 per cent of the total land area, 
while in Canada it is but 10 per cent. In Argentina it is 11 
per cent. While the United States and Canada already till 
a half and a third respectively of their potentially arable 
land, Argentina with 75 per cent of her territory potentially 
tillable has vast uncropped areas, while her population is 
but slightly larger than that of Canada. Brazil, about 
the same area as Canada, “has only 1.6 per cent of her vast 
area under cultivation, while over one haif of it might ul- 
timately be cropped.’’?” 

Although the other American Republics are not so vast 
or comparatively rich in natural resources, yet they could 
easily admit with benefit to themselves considerable immi- 
gration, especially if they should be aided in the process of 
absorption and development by the major world nations 
particularly by the extension of necessary credits. 

The continent of Australia as well as that of Africa could 
also, in time, absorb considerable immigrants—possibly a 
couple of hundred millions of additional people. A con- 
siderable impetus to the speedy prosecution of an allied 
victory, as well as a practical solution of one of the most 
critical of the world’s social and political problems clamor- 
ing for speedy settlement, might well be afforded should 
Prime Minister Churchill and Premier Curtin of Australia, 
by joint declaration, add to an official statement establishing 
Dominion status for India, the further proclamation that 
all immigration barriers prohibiting entry into Australia 
of the people of India were now removed, and that the two 
countries were prepared to render needed assistance to fa- 
cilitate settlement of India’s surplus population in that vast 
continent. Thereby would be assured the loyal support of 


12 Ezekiel, Mordecai, Economic Relations between the Americas, 
p. 99, International Conciliation Publication, No. 367, February, 1941. 


India for an allied victory, as well as the complete frus- 
tration of the military aspirations of Japan for its domina- 
tion of the island continent. 

A further stimulus to Indian royalty, allied victory and 
the development of free democratic institutions might be af- 
forded should the Government of Great Britain announce 
the appointment of the leaders of the three major parties 
in India to membership in the British war cabinet coupled 
with representation for India in the war joint staff council. 
When one recollects that the population of India is almost 
double that of Great Britain, the United States and the 
British free Dominions, and when the strategic importance 
of India for allied victory is envisioned, the value of such 
action can hardly be overestimated. Only courageous strategy 
and daring, even involving great risks, can assure victory. 
India’s potentialities for victory are incalculable. Such a 
challenging stimulus might well spur the people of India 
to acts of heroic action in defense of the Empire and might 
well prove the turning point for a speedy allied victory. 

The problem of the adjustment of world population is one 
which the League of Nations together with the nations pos- 
sessing large available territories must face realistically and 
with a will to find a solution, i. e., if we are not to witness 
intermittent recurrences of world wars. In the solution of 
this problem which constitutes one of the major objectives 
of world peace in a Christian new world order never must 
we lose sight of the basic truth that the world constitutes a 
common “fatherland,” the lands and resources of which are 
destined by God for the use of all men. Furthermore we 
must cease to pay mere lip service to the greatest of all 
forces of world reconstruction—the Christian social doctrine 
ennunciated by Pope Pius XII. We must indicate to the 
world in practical economic, social and political terms how 
that teaching can be realized. Immediate steps to prove that 
we are in earnest is a vital need, if the world is to be saved 
from a post-war cataclysm even more fearful than the war 
itself. To avoid this “ruin of a frustrated and deluded 
peace” it is essential that the cooperation of all people, and 
especially of all Christendom, be secured for the promotion 
of this universal undertaking which is so vital to the com- 
mon good of all humanity. In this providential mission the 
Americas are destined to play a historic role. 


“The Law for Which We Fight” 


OUR GOVERNMENTS NEED CRITICISM 
By COLONEL GEORGE A. DREW, K.C., Leader of the Conservative Party in the Province of Ontario 
Delivered before the Cleveland Bar Association, April 6, 1942 ; 


have before their eyes a vision of conquest which 

calls for the domination by Germany of the Western 
Hemisphere and domination by Japan of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. Anything less will make it impossible for them to 
retain the conquests they have already made. Germany can- 
not hope to continue her domination of Europe in a world 
where the United States, the British Empire, Russia, China 
and our other Allies remain free. Neither can Japan hope 
to hold the conquests she has already made in Asia. They 
must conquer us completely or be defeated and they do not 
yet envisage defeat. It is clear therefore that no matter how 
far the enemy may still be away from our shores, we are 
fighting for the very soil upon which we live. Many fine 
theories and many splendid plans for the improvement of 
mankind must wait until that threat is removed and our 
armies are driving forward in the east and the west against 


Ts: is no mere war of ideas. Germany and Japan 


our common enemies. But as we recognize that our first 
and most imperative task is to make sure that our armed 
forces will be adequately equipped and adequately trained 
to deal with the forces which are ranged against us, never- 
theless it is wise to remember that we are fighting—not 
only to prevent our soil being overrun—but also to preserve 
a way of life that has become indigenous to that soil. 

We are told that we will never return to the manner of 
life we knew before this war. Of course we won't. If we 
are free to choose our own course, we will advance as free 
men have always advanced, to a better and a broader life 
resulting from the free exchange of vigorous opinions. In 
the United States, in Canada, in Britain, and in the other 
United Nations, there were wrongs to be righted; there 
were faults to be corrected; there were injustices to be 
cured. But in each nation those faults could have been 
cured, and undoubtedly would have been cured, without 
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the advent of war. After all, that way of life, which we 
describe so often as democracy, provides its own machinery 
for the correction of abuses. We needed no new order such 
as Hitler has promised Europe, and Tojo has promised 
Asia. We needed only the free working in a modern world 
of an old and established order which is entirely capable of 
adjusting itself to the changing needs of mankind. 

It is now agreed by the Atlantic Charter that each na- 
tion must be left with the job of solving its own domestic 
problems. Russia and China will emerge from this war with 
a pattern of life very different from ours. It would be Quix- 
otic, and in the end extremely dangerous, if we should seek 
to impose our way of life on people who are fighting as our 
allies mainly because that is the best way to prevent the 
territorial aggression of Germany and Japan. We must 
never forget that they are also fighting to retain the right 
to work out their own destinies in their own way. If we do 
keep that in mind there need be no lessening of the real 
unity of purpose of the Allied Nations when we assert the 
very obvious truth that the Anglo-Saxon democracies find 
themselves on a special common ground because of the fact 
that the way of life they are fighting to preserve is funda- 
mentally the same. It is that particular phase of the struggle 
which | propose to discuss today. 

We hear with increasing frequency the remark “If we 
are going to win against dictators, we must adopt some of 
the methods of the dictators.” ‘That is a sympton of a state 
of mind which should cause concern to people living in those 
nations which have repudiated so vigorously the principles 
of dictatorship. We are being told that true democracy is 
an inefhicient form of government to wage total war. We 
are being told that real democratic government cannot act 
with the speed necessary to meet recurring crises. We are 
told over and over again that freedom of speech and free- 
dom ot the press must be restrained. There are many who 
accept those propositions and do so sincerely. But perhaps 
we should recall that this was the argument which Musso- 
lini used so etiectively when he set out to destroy democracy 
in Italy and this also was the argument which Hitler ex- 
pounded in “Mein Kampf.” Perhaps the argument is right. 
There are people who think it is. But I prefer to believe 
that it is not. If it is right, however, then let us realize 
now and not afterwards that the crises we will be called 
upon to face when this war is over may well demand just 
as prompt decisions and just as vigorous action as anything 
which happens during the course of the war. Before ac- 
cepting these propositions, therefore, I think we should keep 
in mind that if we suspend the democratic process now, 
we will in all likelihood suspend it for many long years 
to come. I think it is more than time that the people of the 
Anglo-Saxon democracies, and particularly the lawyers in 
those democracies recognized how dangerous it may be to 
abandon any of the fundamental principles for which so 
many men and women throughout the centuries have been 
prepared to face martyrdom, and for which the people of 
the United States fought a Revolutionary War and then a 
great Civil War not so very long ago. 

American people fought, just as British people had fought 
before them, for the right to apply old principles to new 
conditions. Those old principles have often been threatened 
and restricted in the past. King John repudiated them more 
than eight hundred years ago and was called to task by 
the representatives of the people at Runnymeade. The 
Stuart kings denied those principles and one Stuart king 
paid for his folly with his head. It was the denial of those 
principles which led to the separation of the two great 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon family in 1776. It was the 
denial of those principles which led to the Civil War. 


Those old principles, which are forever new, had their 
beginning long ago in the Sermon On The Mount. For 
those who speak the English tongue, they had their temporal 
declaration in Magna Charta. They have been reasserted 
time and time again. It was accepted as self-evident that 
each individual human being was born free, that he had 
certain inalienable rights which he could assert even against 
the authority of the State itself, and that the highest purpose 
of government was to assure the welfare and opportunity 
for advancement of each individual under the government’s 
authority. That, in its simplest form, is the way of life 
for which those of us who live in the Anglo-Saxon democ- 
racies are now fighting. It is a special type of social rela- 
tionship which we wish to preserve. And since law may 
be defined as the authoritative regulation of social relation- 
ship, it may be said that we who speak the English tongue 
are fighting for the same fundamental law. 

In every nation Law may be described as the system of 
control based on custom and statutory enactment, which 
determines the rights and obligations of the citizens of that 
nation as between each other and also as between each one 
of them and the State as a whole. Law is the very fabric 
of our way of life. I believe therefore that it is a fact of 
the utmost importance that the principles underlying the 
Law are the same in the United States, Great Britain, Can- 
ada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. The law 
of each of those nations is derived from the ancient Common 
Law of England. 

This fact is worthy of emphasis not only to explain the 
similarity of the system of control which determines the way 
of life in each of the Anglo-Saxon nations, but also for the 
purpose of recalling some of the lessons of the past at a time 
when we hear so many people expressing a willingness to 
suspend some of those principles of personal freedom which 
were so clearly established in the Common Law of England 
and were stated with such clarity in the first ten amend- 
ments of The Constitution of the United States. 

After preserving the integrity of our soil, and the right 
to choose the form of government under which we will live, 
it seems clear that we are fighting for freedom of speech, 
freedom of worship, freedom of assembly, freedom of asso- 
ciation, and those other simple principles which are so 
essential if government of the people is really to be govern- 
ment by the people. 

No matter what the form of government may be, there 
cannot be any such thing as government by the people un- 
less freedom of speech, which carries with it freedom of 
the press and freedom of communication, are assured for the 
purpose of a free exchange of opinion upon all matters of 
public concern. And it is essential to the preservation of 
our way of life that these rights be determined if necessary 
by an impartial trial in open court. Star Chamber methods 
are no less opposed to our way of life now than they were 
in the time of the Stuart kings. 

I raise this issue before you today because it has become 
an issue in Great Britain, in Canada, and also in the United 
States. You have all read of the heated debates now taking 
place in Great Britain regarding the threatened suspension 
of “The Daily Mirror,” because of the things it said about 
the conduct of the war. Some of the greatest figures in the 
public life of Britain have banded themselves together to 
fight what they believe to be a dangerous tendency toward 
restraint of the freedom of the press. But I hope that no 
one in the United States or Canada will suggest that this 
tendency is confined to Great Britain alone. Next to the 
effective prosecution of the war, I believe there is nothing 
so important as the assurance of freedom of the press and 
freedom of speech assured by open and impartial trial. There 
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is no characteristic of our way of life, there is no character- 
istic of the law for which we fight, there is nothing which 
so clearly distinguishes our system of government from those 
of Germany and Japan as freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press, freedom of communication and the other assur- 
ances of freedom which go with them. 

This is not the first time that free men have been tempted 
to turn from the old Common Law or “Folk Law,” as it 
was sometimes called. Four hundred years ago the people 
of Europe were carried away with the idea of a New 
Order and gave up their simple laws of custom for the 
Absolutist Doctrines of Roman Law. England alone es- 
caped this invasion of an alien legal system and I believe the 
reason for that provides a lesson for English-speaking law- 
yers everywhere. 

You will recall that it was the redoubtable Coke who 
headed the common lawyers of England in their determined 
fight to preserve the liberties of the subjects under the 
Common Law of England against the despotic claims of 
the Stuart kings. 

Their victory preserved fundamenta: principles of per- 
sonal freedom which had evolved in England throughout 
long centuries of trial and error. They were principles of 
law older than Magna Charta itself, which, as we are 
sometimes inclined to forget, was not the beginning but 
merely the declaration of the existing Common Law. 

The lawyers of England fought successfully as a body to 
retain that English Common Law four hundred years ago 
at a time when nearly every other nation came under the 
spell of the totalitarian principles of Roman Law. 

Their conviction, and the success which attended their 
efforts, were the result of a simple but extremely impor- 
tant fact. Medieval England possessed great schools of law 
at the Inns of Court. The men trained at the Inns of Court 
learned not only the law but also the traditions and history 
of the law. To them the profession of law was something 
far above a mere job of interpreting words for a fee. By 
virtue of their high calling and their professional training 
they believed it was their duty to act as the defenders of 
the personal liberty of the people of England. That had 
been the guiding purpose of the Common Law for so long 
that they were very conscious of the dangers of the New 
Order offered by the Roman Law with its attractive sim- 
plification of procedure and arbitrary centralization of all 
authority in the State. With their knowledge they believed 
that they were the ones who should warn others of the 
dangers which would not be so apparent to laymen. 

Their victory, under the leadership of the great Coke, has 
had a profound effect upon the life of every man, woman 
and child living in the English-speaking democracies. The 
principles of personal freedom, which they maintained 
against the absurd assertion of divine right by the Stuart 
kings, were again threatened under George III, not only 
in the Thirteen Colonies but also in England itself. This 
led to the revolt of the Thirteen Colonies on one hand, and 
in England to the most famous of all cases dealing with the 
freedom of the press. 

The great pamphleteer, Thomas Paine, whose thoughts 
left such a profound impression not only in the United 
States but also in England and France, wrote a pamphlet 
in England under the title “The Rights of Man” in which he 
asserted with great force the simple Proposition that the 
freedom and welfare of the individual is the highest pur- 
pose of the State and that no ruler can claim any greater 
authority than is conferred upon him by the government of 
the state as representative of all the people. 

The publication of this pamphlet led to Paine’s prose- 
cution. He was defended by one of the greatest English 


pleaders of all time—Lord Erskine. His address to the 
jury on the 10th of December, 1792, still stands as one of 
the finest expositions in English of the freedom of the press. 
The things Lord Erskine said a century and a half ago 
may well be repeated today and particularly at a time when 
the freedom of the press is being discussed so vigorously in 
England. May I quote a few passages from that famous 
address which may well be borne in mind by lawyers today. 

Before doing so I should perhaps recall that the words 
which led to Paine’s prosecution were little more than a re- 
statement of what Coke had said 200 years before when he 
told the people of England that the claim of the Stuart 
kings to divine prerogative was a denial of the rights of 
the people and, to use his own words, “the King hath no 
prerogative but that which the Common Law allows him.” 

Lord Erskine had this to say in his address to the jury: 


“The proposition which I mean to maintain as the 
basis of the liberty of the press, and without which it 
is an empty sound, is this: That every man, not intending 
to mislead, but seeking to enlighten others with what his 
own reason and conscience, however erroneously, have 
dictated to him as truth, may address himself to the 
universal reason of a whole nation, either upon the sub- 
ject of governments in general, or upon that of our own 
particular country; then he may analyze the principles 
of its constitution, point out its errors and defects, ex- 
amine and publish its corruptions, warn his fellow-citizens 
against their ruinous consequences, and exert his whole 
faculties in pointing out the most advantageous changes 
in establishments which he considers to be radically de- 
fective, or sliding from their object by abuse. All this 
every subject of this country has a right to do, if he 
contemplates only what he thinks would be for its ad- 
vantage, and but seeks to change the public mind by the 


conviction which flows from reasonings dictated by 
conscience.” 


He said further: 


“T shall ever maintain it to be the dearest privilege of 
the people of Great Britain to watch over everything that 
affects their happiness, either in the system of their gov- 
ernment or in the practice, and that for this purpose the 
press must be free. It has always been so, and much evil 
has been corrected by it. If Government finds itself an- 
noyed by it, let it examine its own conduct, and it will 
find the cause; let it amend it, and it will find remedy. 

Engage the people by their affection,—convince 
their reason,—and they will be loyal from the only prin- 
ciple that can make loyalty sincere, vigorous or rational,— 
a conviction that it is their truest interest, and that their 
government is for their good.” 


I think those words place before us the very issue that 
we of the English-speaking democracies must determine. 
The Nazis, the Fascists, the Japs and their satellites do 
not attempt to convince the reason. They do not attempt 
to engage the people by their affections. They tell the 
people that they are incapable of deciding for themselves. 
They tell their people that they must be obedient to the 
will of the supreme leader because he is the embodiment 
of the greatness of their nation. We repudiated that non- 
sense long ago. The people of the United States and the 
other English-speaking democracies parted company in 
1776 because that theory had again been reasserted in Brit- 
ain. Apart from the question of territorial aggression, those 
words of Lord Erskine’s go to the very root of the funda- 
mental issue between the Axis Powers and the United Na- 
tions. And they go particularly to the root of the issue 
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between the Axis Powers and those whose way of life is 
based upon the ancient Common Law. 

It is significant that in every dictatorship the very first 
step taken to preserve the dictatorship is to restrain the 
freedom of the press, and to deny freedom of speech. It 
seems strangely inconsistent for any of us to accept the 
proposition that in a war to destroy dictatorship we should 
ourselves take the first and most important step toward 
setting up a dictatorship. 

We are sometimes told that in times as serious as these 
it may be necessary to impose some limitations upon the 
freedom of the press and upon freedom of speech so that the 
public mind may not be disturbed when all the Nation’s 
energies must be concentrated upon the winning of the war. 

But it was not always in peaceful times that these rights 
were asserted in the past. In fact, they were asserted most 
strongly in the past in the most troubled times. And it was 
not only in the English-speaking countries that those rights 
were asserted. They have been asserted elsewhere when 
men have turned to freedom from tyranny, and it is signifi- 
cant that this right has always been recognized for many 
centuries as the hall-mark of freedom. Perhaps we may 
recall with advantage that in the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man by the National Assembly of France in 1789, at a 
time when by no stretch of the imagination it would be sug- 
gested that the nation was free from disturbance, Section 11 
of the Declaration of Rights read as follows: 


“The unrestrained communication of thought and 
opinion being one of the most precious rights of man, 
every citizen may speak, write, and publish freely, pro- 
vided he is responsible for the abuse of this liberty in 
cases determined by the law.” 


But there is another answer often given to the assertion 
of this clearly established right. It is said that criticism of 
existing military establishments and of our military efforts 
may give information to the enemy. It is time for each one 
of us to tell anyone who uses that argument to act his age. 
Up till four months ago today Japanese nationals moved 
perfectly freely in the United States, in Canada, in Britain 
and elsewhere in the English-speaking democracies. No 
restraint was placed upon their opportunity to obtain in- 
formation regarding the nature of our military establish- 
ments, the types of our weapons, or the essential details 
of our military strength. Is it to be supposed that the in- 
formation which they then possessed was not then and is 
not now available to Germany? If it is, then discussion of 
our military organization and of the type of weapons and 
their adequacy can give no information of use to the enemy 
which they do not already possess except in the case of new 
designs and new formations about which undoubtedly there 
should be the strictest secrecy. 

I hope I will not be charged with indelicacy when I say 
that not one of the English-speaking nations yet has a right 
to express complete satisfaction with what it has done. So 
far the most we can say is that we have collectively avoided 
defeat. But no matter how confident of victory we may 
be, we have not yet demonstrated by actual performance 
that we are trained and equipped to overcome the two most 
highly organized fighting teams the world has ever seen. 
We need to remember that Germany and Japan, each with a 
population of about eighty millions, have been fighting full 
scale wars for several years. Our fighting teams must be 
trained and equipped even better than theirs because, ex- 
cept as a last resort, we will be fighting on foreign soil far 
from our main bases of supply. That will only come about 
when the people of the Anglo-Saxon democracies are fully 
aware of the extent of their danger. 


Our governments need criticism. Not one of them has 
been accustomed to handling large armies. They need the 
ddvantage of all the suggestions which can be made. Any 
English-speaking government which came to consider itself 
above criticism would be a very dangerous government in- 
deed because the government of every English-speaking de- 
mocracy is learning about war as the days go on. They 
have no right to claim immunity from criticism when the 
critics are just as likely to be right as they are about the 
course which should be followed. 

There is another reason why criticism is not only justified 
but extremely necessary. There is every probability that this 
is going to be a long war. We are not going to create 
some brave, new world after this war is over completely un- 
like the kind of existence we have built up during the course 
of the war itself. I returned not long ago from an extended 
visit to the British Isles. One of the things which impressed 
me most of all was the extent to which they realize that 
they are building their new world hour by hour and day by 
day. There are few really rich people in England today 
and there are comparatively few people who would still be 
regarded in England as extremely poor. I believe that they 
have gone further in developing a real spirt of national 
team play than any other democracy of our day. I am 
not overlooking the errors that have been made and the 
faults which must be cured. But they have broken down 
political barriers and have submerged all other considera- 
tions in the one job of winning the war more than we 
have on this side of the Atlantic. I had the opportunity to 
spend some time with Mr. Churchill and also with Mr. 
Ernest Bevin. In the days before this war they represented 
opposite poles in politics, in their daily occupations, and 
in their attitude towards international affairs. They pos- 
sessed one faith in common however—their abiding faith 
in Britain and their profound belief that they could work 
out their own problems under their own system of govern- 
ment. The appointment of Sir Stafford Cripps to the second 
post in England is further proof of that spirit. All have 
joined hands regardless of party to save the country that 
they love and the way of life they want their children to 
live no matter what happens to them. I noticed that few 
slogans now remain in public discussion. You hear little 
talk of the new order, or of conscription of wealth, or other 
meaningless phrases of that nature which have been bor- 
rowed so freely from Lenin’s literary arsenal. They are 
doing their utmost to work out their new world day by 
day so that when peace does come it will not necessitate a 
complete upheaval to re-establish the freedom which they 
fought to preserve. I believe an understanding of that truth 
has much to do with the vigorous demand that the freedom 
of the press should be preserved and that legitimate criticism 
should not be restrained. 

I do not believe that any war was ever lost by criticism. 
I do believe, however, that this war can be lost unless the 
ruinous consequences of ineffective military organization and 
inadequate training are freely criticized by the press and by 
individuals as well. 

France was not destroyed by criticism. The weakness of 
France only remained hidden because legitimate criticism 
had been restrained. It was impossible for those who knew 
the truth to tell the people of France how ineffective their 
military preparations really were. Let France be a warning 
to all of us. 

I believe that the principles of freedom for which we 
are fighting must be preserved now if we are going to have 
them when the struggle is over. I believe that the new 
and better relationships, which we hope to establish within 
our own national boundaries and between nation and nation, 
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must be created month by month and day by day and not 
simply prepared as some revolutionary plan to be suddenly 
introduced when the war is over. 

I believe that this is a subject of equal concern to each 
of the English-speaking democracies. What happens in one 
nation may well influence the thoughts of many people in 
the other nations because we have the good fortune to speak 
the same language. I believe implicitly in the words of our 
great leader, Winston Churchill, that: 


“The day will come when the British Empire and the 
United States will share together the solemn but splendid 
duties which are the crown of victory.” 


We are fighting for the same way of life and the legal 
principles which preserve that way of life. A victory worthy 
of the terrible sacrifices which must be made will depend 
upon the extent to which the people of the United States 
and the British Empire work together for that purpose now 
and after victory is won. 


The Democratic Issue 


LIBERTY AND UNION 


By WILBUR S. HOWELL, Associate Professor of Public Speaking, Princeton University 
Delivered before a meeting of the Eastern Public Speaking Conference, New York City, April 10, 1942 


Hayne in the year 1830 was an episode in the historic 

struggle between liberty and authority. A later epi- 
sode was our Civil War, the paradoxical issues of which re- 
flected the antagonisms between a social authority that 
asserted the right of the individual negro to his freedom, and 
an individualism that maintained the right of society to en- 
force and perpetuate slavery. In 1859, the year of Brown’s 
raid at Harper’s Ferry, John Stuart Mill published in Eng- 
land his essay, On Liberty, in which he supported the indi- 
vidual’s right to be free in all matters except those where 
individual action could be shown to constitute harm to 
others. Well over two hundred years before the American 
Civil War, John Milton had cried in the Areopagitica, “Give 
me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely accord- 
ing to conscience, above all liberties.” Behind Milton lay 
the Reformation, the Inquisition, the struggle between Chris- 
tianity and pagan learning. Urging the Commons of Eng- 
land to imitate “the old and elegant humanity of Greece” 
rather than “the barbaric pride of a Hunnish and Norwegian 
stateliness,” Milton modeled his defence of freedom of the 
press upon a speech of the Greek orator Isocrates, and put 
beneath his title a quotation from The Suppliants of Euri- 
pides, where Theseus, in answer to the messenger who spoke 
in “barbaric pride” of the despotism of Thebes, defended 
“the old and elegant humanity” of Athenian democracy. 

It would be untrue to say that the gradual victory of 
centralized authority over state sovereignty symbolizes in 
American history the renunciation of the principle of indi- 
vidualism. It would be more nearly true for future his- 
torians to say of us, that we were a curiously gifted people, 
more Greek than Roman in the fact that we attached great 
value to the individual, yet more Roman than Greek in our 
capacity to organize ourselves into a great political entity. 
We seem partially to have solved the contradictions between 
social regulation, with its tendency to crush all manifesta- 
tions of personality, and individualism, with its tendency to 
divide society into as many separate atoms as there are 
persons in the state. In Daniel Webster’s words, we have 
achieved “Liberty and Union”; Liberty, in the sense that 
we have preserved a respect for variations in personality; 
and Union, in the sense that we can forget our differences in 
spheres where political unity is required. 

What American history records as the struggle to affect 
a reconciliation between extreme individualism and extreme 
centralization has become in the field of American education 
a struggle to provide two sorts of education at once. We 


Te great debate between Daniel Webster and Robert 


1 Hitler, Mein Kampf (New York: Reynal and Hitchcock), 1939, 
p. 712. 


teachers seek to make our students into individuals, and, at 
the same time, we seek to fit them to co-operate with others. 
We know perfectly well that if we succeed in making a young 
man or woman into a complete individualist, conscious of his 
uniqueness, discriminating in his judgment, unbending in 
his support of a righteous but unpopular cause, uninfluenced 
by the careless thinking and narrow prejudices of the average 
run of men, we may also have created a man or woman who 
is arrogant towards inferiority, self-centered in his concep- 
tion of justice, undemocratic in his political loyalties. These 
abuses of individualism divide an individual from his kind, 
an educated class from the public, and encourage rulers to 
seek and enforce special privileges for themselves. We know, 
too, that if we succeed in making a young man or woman 
into a complete collectivist, we may have developed in him 
a ruthless contempt for the dignity and worth of the indi- 
vidual. Such an attitude, we believe, would not breed the 
self-reliance, the independence, and the courage which give 
fiber and permanence to the spirit of the individual, and to 
the morale of the democratic society. Confronted as we are 
by the excesses of the principle of individualism, and by the 
stark abuses of the principle of co-operation, we yet continue 
with our business as educators, striving always to produce 
the student whose sense of his own personality will temper, 
and be tempered by, his recognition of his obligations to his 
fellows. 

Athenian democracy, which symbolized for Milton “the 
old and elegant humanity of Greece,”’ was at length engulfed 
beneath the tide of a Macedonian stateliness. Demosthenes, 
like a Greek Churchill, fulminated that appeasement would 
destroy Athens; but the appeasers thought they could do 
business with Philip. ‘Thus Athenian individualism was sub- 
merged, because it lacked the social unity which alone could 
have saved it. About three centuries later, the Roman repub- 
lic, warned repeatedly by Cicero that its liberties were en- 
dangered, fell victim to its own gift for organization, for- 
getting that organization passes into tyranny when a sense 
of the worth of the individual disappears from the conscious- 
ness of statesmen. Unfortunately, we do not possess towards 
our own time that perspective which would give us the 
power to perceive how far our own weaknesses parallel 
those of ancient Greece and Rome. But we can, in a measure, 
gain perspective upon ourselves, by looking, not at our pres- 
ent situation, but at the recent situation of men like our- 
selves, who, under our eyes, have lost the fight foi liberty 
under the law. 

Let us look at the intellectual class in Germany under 
the Weimar republic, and let us look at them through the 
eyes of Hitler. This class was composed of men much like 
ourselves, and Hitler’s diagnosis of their weaknesses may 
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teach us our own. In Mein Kampf, Hitler pictures the 
bourgeois intellectuals, occupied with theoretical discussion 
in the well-edited bourgeois press, while liberal institutions 
collapsed around them. One of these intellectuals, says 
Hitler, wrote a criticism during the war upon the speeches 
of Lloyd George, then minister of munitions in the British 
cabinet, and “came to the intelligent finding that these 
speeches were intellectually and scientifically inferior, and 
for the rest hackneyed and obvious products.’ Hitler con- 
tinues: 


Later, I personally obtained some of these speeches in 
the form of a small booklet and I had to laugh loudly at 
the fact that a normal German knight of the pen had no 
understanding for these psychological masterpieces of in- 
fluencing the soul of the masses. This man judged these 
speeches exclusively according to the impression that they 
left on his own conceit while the great English demagogue 
had directed them exclusively at exercising the greatest 
possible influence on the mass of his listeners and in the 
widest sense on the entire lower English people. 
Nevertheless, the average sparrow brain of a German 
scribbler, scientifically of course most educated, achieves 
the feat of evaluating the mentality of the English min- 
ister according to the impression that a speech, aiming 
at mass influence, leaves in his soul that is entirely calcified 
by knowledge... .? 


As for himself, remarks Hitler, “I have to measure the speech 
of a statesman to his people not by the impression that it 
leaves with a university professor, but according to the 
effect that it exercises on the people.’”® 

These quotations from Mein Kampf occur in a chapter de- 
voted mainly to the thesis that a speech at a mass meeting is 
superior to any other kind of persuasive medium. The power 
to recognize the superiority of the speech over the editorial, 
and the will to influence great masses of people by the spoken 
word, symbolize for Hitler the superiority of the forces at 
work to destroy the liberal democratic world. Time and 
again in the course of his two bleak volumes, he indicates 
that the weakness of the academic intellectual in Germany 
was a compound of snobbish contempt for the popular agita- 
tor, of intellectual scorn of speeches as a means of communi- 
cation, and of ill-concealed distaste for the masses, with 
whom political power ultimately rests. While the Marxists 
strove to win the support of the masses, the intellectual 
resided in his ivory tower, and did nothing but show syllogis- 
tically how the appeals of the Marxists were founded upon 
misconceptions of economics or of history. With these same 
weapons, the intellectual combatted the Nazi movement, 
when Hitler copied the Marxists and sought to control the 
masses. ‘Lo Hitler, this state of mind was an expression of 
the bankruptcy of the ruling classes under the Weimar re- 
public, was indeed the nucleus of the incompetence of the 
democratic state. His own instinct, as revealed in an earlier 
chapter, was to recognize the power of the speech, and the 
importance of the attitude of the people. ‘Every movement 
with great aim,” he contends, “has anxiously to watch that 

2 Mein Kampf, pp. 712-13. 
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it may not lose connection with the great masses.’* By 
what means shall these connections be established? His 
answer is clear: 

The great masses of a nation will always and only suc- 
cumb to the force of the spoken word. But all great 
movements are movements of the people, are volcanic 
eruptions of human passions and spiritual sensations, stirred 
either by the cruel Goddess of Misery or by the torch of 
the word thrown into the masses, and are not the lemon- 
ade-like outpourings of aestheticising literati and drawing- 
room heroes. Only a storm of burning passion can turn 
people’s destinies, but only he who harbors passion in him- 
self can arouse passion.° 


Hitler’s diagnosis of the ills of his country under the 
liberal republic suggests that the core of the malady was a 
democratic individualism which had lost rapport with the 
people, and had denied itself the right to exercise its feel- 
ings in its own behalf. Perhaps the German university, which 
produced great individualists, did not, at the same time, en- 
courage these individualists, as a ruling class, to perceive 
their social obligations, and to cultivate, with honesty and 
devotion, the arts of cooperation, the arts of persuasion and 
democratic leadership. 

At any rate, Hitlerism succeeded, and Hitlerism is now 
synonymous with the starkest abuses of collectivism. Hitler’s 
movement may have succeeded because it succeeded in gaining 
the support of the masses. But let no one suppose that the 
Nazi mind respects the dignity and value of the common 
run of men. Over and over in Mein Kampf, Hitler ex- 
presses his own profound contempt for the masses. Only 
the man who has risen from the people can, when he hates 
them at all, hate them as bitterly as Hitler does. His hatred 
reveals itself most completely in his basic conception of the 
folk-state as a society in which the leader assumes absolute 
authority over those below him, while those below accept 
absolute responsibility to the leader.° His state frees the 
“entire leadership—especially the highest, that means the 
political leadership—from the parliamentary principle of the 
decision by majority, that means decision by the masses. . . .””” 
If we ask why Hitler hates the masses, our answer could 
be found by saying simply that he is incapable of seeing 
them as individuals. He talks of them as a distant, face- 
less, impersonal mob. Thus he proclaims “the inertia of 
the masses;’”* he advises the leader to reckon with “the 
stupidity of his fellow citizens,”® and with the “people’s 
superficiality ;’""° he declares that “the mass of people is lazy 
in itself.”’* Organization, he says, “has to start from the 
principle that for humanity blessing has never lain in the 
masses.”"” The gigantic mass demonstration, he remarks, has 
the advantage of branding “the small, impoverished man 
with the proud conviction that although being a little worm, 
he was nevertheless a member of a great dragon under whose 
flaming breath one day the much-hated bourgeois world 
would go up in fire and flames. . . .’"* “The great masses’ 
receptive ability,” he dogmatizes, “is only very limited, their 
understanding is small, but their forgetfulness is great.’’** 
Elsewhere he asserts: 

Like a woman, whose psychic feeling is influenced less 
by abstract reasoning than by an undefinable, sentimental 
longing for complementary strength, who will submit to 
the strong man rather than dominate the weakling, thus 
the masses love the ruler rather than the suppliant, and 
inwardly they are far more satisfied by a doctrine which 
tolerates no rival than by the grant of liberal freedom. 
. They neither realize the impudence with which they 
are spiritually terrorized, nor the outrageous curtailment 
of their human liberties, for in no way does the delusion 
of this doctrine dawn on them. Thus they see only the 
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inconsiderate force, the brutality and the aim of its 
manifestations to which they finally always submit.*® 


Observations such as these lead Hitler to conclude that “by 
propaganda, with permanent and clever application, even 
heaven can be palmed off on a people as hell, and, the 
other way round, the most wretched life as paradise. . . .””® 

How strangely this falls upon the conscience of Amer- 
icans, who remember Lincoln’s words: “If you once forfeit 
the confidence of your fellow-citizens, you can never regain 
their respect and esteem. It is true that you may fool all 
the people some of the time; you can even fool some of the 
people all the time; but you can’t fool all of the people 
all the time.’’** 

Having looked at Germany through the eyes of Hitler, we 
may evaluate in an enlarged perspective the dual character 
of the American system. For one thing, we can now see, 
more clearly than ever, that our education has been rightly 
designed to prevent the assumption by our educated class of 
an attitude of arrogance towards the public, and towards the 
arts of politics and persuasion. In other words, we can see 
that our education is planned, as German education was 
not, to prevent an individualism assimilated to its own 
abuses. And, on the other hand, we can see that our kind of 
collectivism never reaches the extremity where all sense 
of the individual is lost, and the electorate becomes, as in 
totalitarian Germany, a mass of faceless men. 

Here we might close the argument, were it not for our 
realization that the adjustment between individual self-ex- 
pression and social conformity is always delicate and insecure. 
The battle to preserve our liberties is still the battle to 
deepen our feeling of obligation to our neighbors, and this 
battle can easily be won upon either of these fronts at the 
cost of defeat upon the other. Our chief dangers are within 
ourselves. We as individuals tend ever to resent our neigh- 
bor’s individuality. We as society tend ever to dislike our 
neighbors’ interference in what we consider to be our own 
affairs. We see these antagonisms in our political life, and 
in our educational system. Since we teachers are most 
familiar with the way in which educational institutions reflect 
the conflict between liberty and authority, we can take spe- 
cial notice of the involuntary contributions that we as a class 
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make to the abuses of individualism. It strikes us now and 
then, for example, that students of the pure sciences emerge 
from their studies with a contempt for the applied sciences. 
This attitude presupposes that an individual’s interest in 
these subjects is higher and better than society’s interest in 
them, when it ought to be obvious that both interests are 
equal in the scale of goodness. Students of poetry, of imag- 
inative literature, may gain, as we know, a certain contempt 
for what can be called rhetorical, that is, didactic and per- 
suasive, literature. Encouraged by recent tendencies in cri- 
ticism, these students have acquiesced in giving the poet an 
aesthetic which defines the responsibility of the critic to 
poetry, but frees the poet from any responsibility to the critic, 
or to society as a whole. What does this aesthetic mean, if 
it does not abandon the distinction between liberty and 
license? Meanwhile, literary students express distaste for 
the speaker, and treat speeches, and other branches of argu- 
ment and exposition, as peasants in the economy of the artistic 
world. It is right, of course, to have contempt for some 
speakers and for some speeches. I have a personal dislike 
for all defenders of totalitarianism, who submerge their per- 
sonality to the point where they become mechanical mega- 
phones, droning the canned doctrine of the master-mind. But 
1 think that Demosthenes, Cicero, Burke, Webster, Lincoln, 
Churchill, and Franklin Roosevelt are speakers worthy of 
comparison with the poets and philosophers of their time, 
and are speakers whose work is an expression of their strong 
individuality, and of their own generation’s interest in the 
problem of good and evil. In fact, the speakers whom I have 
mentioned are all individualists, yet with a keen sense of 
obligation to their kind. Virtue, when given to the works 
of man, is always of the same essence, and will yet be virtue, 
whether we see it in the church or in the market place. 

We ourselves, as teachers of public speaking in a democ- 
racy, have an important function. To us, a speech, as an 
artistic creation, must bear the marks of individuality, and 
must therefore mean something in the development of a 
human being. At the same time, the speech must bear signs 
of the speaker’s responsibility to his audience, and must 
therefore mean something in the development of a social 
being. As long as our subject is represented in the curricu- 
lum, we can make it the means of freeing a man or woman 
from the arrogance of extreme individualism, and from the 
blind error which postulates mere obedience in the populace, 
and complete infallibility in the leader. 


Building for Victory and the Future 


OPPORTUNITY AGAIN KNOCKS AT OUR DOOR 
By THOMAS S. HOLDEN, President, F. W. Dodge Corporation 


Delivered before the annual convention banquet of the Michigan Society of Architects, 
Lansing, Michigan, Friday, April 3, 1942 


UILDING for Victory, according to the scheduled 
program of the War Production Board, consists in 
producing in the United States during the year 1942 

a greater volume of construction than ever before, producing 
the needed structures in record time, and working against 
unusual difficulties with respect to labor supply, deliveries 
of materials and acute shortages of some highly important 
items. In addition to this job to be done in continental 
United States, we must ship designers, builders, superin- 
tendents, skilled mechanics and essential materials across 
the seven seas to construct assembly plants, storage depots, 
air and naval bases, debarkation ports and cantonments in 
all the other continents of the earth. 


CONVERTING THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY TO WAR 


To accomplish this gigantic task the construction industry 
is now being conscripted. Last year it was conscripted to 
the extent of about 50 per cent of its output; during the past 
three months, up to about 80 per cent. As soon as the long- 
expected order forbidding all civilian construction except 
that which is licensed as essential is promulgated, the indus- 
try will be conscripted 100 per cent. Just exactly as in the 
case of other war industries, the producing units in the con- 
struction industry are being obliged either to convert their 
facilities to war work, to secure prime contracts or subcon- 
tracts, to give up their private business and seek employment 
in war-construction organizations either private or govern- 
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mental, or go out of business. If the war construction pro- 
gram, which has slackened somewhat during the past three 
months, picks up and increases as anticipated by the War 
Production Board, there will be enough work during the 
remainder of this year and most of 1943 to employ practically 
ill the facilities and practically all the technically competent 
people in the industry, provided the conversion to war pur- 
poses is promptly and adequately made. 

The construction industry has been frequently called a 
backward industry; it has been criticised for its apparent 
lack of standardized procedures, its reputed lack of modern 
factory methods, its failure to resemble in all particulars the 
automotive industry. However, the most significant fact 
about the modern building industry, which has enabled it to 
- make its great contribution to the country in peace and in 
war, is its immediate adaptability to new requirements and 
its capacity to turn itself at once to new kinds of jobs, a 
flexibility largely due to its lack of rigidly standardized and 
full mechanized procedures. Our designers and builders are 
habitually accustomed to turn from schools and hospitals to 
large-scale housing projects, from large-scale housing projects 
to cantonments and airplane factories and Army bases and 
fortifications. It is an industry which, for conversion from 
- peace-time production to war-time production, requires only 
a retooling of minds, which is for many of its members a 
continuous and a customary procedure. 

Very much as in the case of the manufacturing industries, 
the larger designing and contracting organizations were the 
ones first selected to take on war work. By reason of reputa- 
tion, adaptability, and capacity to expand, they have until 
quite recently received the bulk of the war contracts. The 
smaller contracting and subcontracting organizations and the 
smaller architectural and engineering offices maintained busi- 
ness as usual with normal civilian work through most of 
1941, until the necessities of material shortages brought cur- 
tailment of non-essential building. Their position today is 
very similar to that of the small manufacturer of metal 
products, who is faced with the alternatives of converting 
his plant, securing subcontracted war orders, or going out of 
business. For all of them business as usual is out for the 
duration. However, to fully mobilize their services, it will 
be necessary for the war agencies of government to adopt 
measures to spread the work much more widely than before. 

Architects and engineers who are engaged on war projects 
are sharpening their minds on new design problems of vari- 
ous kinds. ‘They are working on airplane factories, airports, 
cantonments, fortifications, naval bases, air-raid shelters, de- 
mountable houses, large scale site plans. They are having 
to work to a new criterion of economy, economy in the use 
of metals and metal products. They are having to acquaint 
themselves with substitute materials and alternative methods. 
They, who have heretofore been bewildered by selection of 
the best within the wide range of materials and methods 
at their disposal, are having to exercise their utmost ingenuity 
in utilizing such second-best materials as they hope to get. 
They are having to work to rigid time schedules in turning 
out plans and specifications. They are having to work under 
previously undreamed of business arrangements with new 
kinds of clients. Undoubtedly these far-reaching technical 
changes have a great significance for the future of architecture 
and architectural practice. 

Victory EssENTIAL TO ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 

However, streamlined technical facility and changed build- 
ing industry procedures will have little scope unless our post- 
war world is one of expanding opportunity and of economic 
and social progress. The prerequisite is victory. Defeat is 
unthinkable; it is possible, if our war effort is half-hearted, 
but its result would be, for us, a slave economy with totali- 


tarian overlords engineering a world-economy in which pros- 
perity and opportunity would be reserved for the master 
races. A negotiated peace would mean a stalemate, an armed 
truce, with a continuous tightening of our war economy until 
the point of exhaustion of resources or patience would be 
reached, ushering in World War III. Thinking and plan- 
ning for any kind of future that the American people can 
willingly visualize must assume victory as the major premise. 

Yet there are today appreciable numbers or honest and 
patriotic American men and women who seem to dread the 
consequences of victory almost as much as they dread the con- 
sequences of defeat. They support the nation’s war effort as a 
matter of grim duty, uncomplainingly for the most part, but 
without the fire of great hopes or expectations of making 
the world better for their children and their children’s 
children. 

UNFOUNDED FEars 

It seems to me that these pessimistic people are beset by 
understandable but basically unfounded fears. They fear 
that a public debt mounting to fabulous totals will bring 
about either a financial collapse, or at best, an intolerable 
burden of taxation upon future generations. They fear that 
the United States will slide into some form of national social- 
ism. Some fear that our ally, Russia, whose economic and 
political philosophy is so different from our own, may make 
great trouble for us hereafter. Many fear, arguing upon 
what I believe to be false analogies to past situations, that a 
great and prolonged depression will be the inevitable result 
of this greatest of all war efforts. I cannot give you circum- 
stantial proofs that these things are not to be, but I will try 
to sketch for you the reasons why I am not fearful of these 
dire predictions. 

FINANCE AND TAXATION 

Being no expert in finance, the best that I can contribute 
to the discussion of that problem is to list certain observa- 
tions relative to the situation. First, the Government is 
financing this war at 214 per cent, instead of 414 per cent 
as in World War I. At 2% per cent, the annual interest 
item in our national budget to service a total debt of $200,- 
000,000,000 amounts to $5,000,000,000; this is a very large 
sum relative to a national income of 40 to 60 billions but 
much less burdensome relative to a national income of 100 
billion dollars or more. It is generally believed that the Gov- 
ernment can and must adopt policies that will maintain 
national income at 100 billions or better in the post-war 
period. Futhermore, the debt we are now piling up is en- 
tirely an internal debt owed to ourselves ; payments on interest 
and on principal represent transfers of funds from American 
taxpayers to American bondholders, which may very con- 
siderably affect the fortunes of particular individuals and 
institutions, but not the total wealth or income of the country. 
Unless we are defeated and have to pay tribute to a con- 
querer, the debt imposes upon us no necessity of transferring 
real wealth, goods or services to other nations. 

New experiments and new discoveries in the field of long- 
term finance have been the order of the day for ten years 
or more, in this and other countries. We in the building 


industry have seen in the operations of the H.O.L.C., the . 


Federal Home Loan Bank System and the F.H.A. a trans- 
formation of mortgage-lending from a pawn broking system 
into a long-term credit system. We have seen the wide range 
of operations of the R.F.C., which have demonstrated that 
national credit can be used for long-term financing without 
direct reference to the current pool of savings. These ex- 
amples prove nothing as to the amount of debt that we can 
carry; but they do illustrate expanded financial concepts un- 
thought of twenty years ago. 

Government debt has become very different from the thing 
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it was when medieval monarchs pawned the crown jewels 
to raise funds to feed and pay their armies. Today, it is a 
matter of using national credit, principally for the purpose 
of stimulating maximum production. ‘Total industrial pro- 
duction this year will be at least 50 per cent greater than in 
1929; national income will be more than one hundred billion 
dollars, far in excess of the previous peak and much more 
than double the income of the lowest depression year 1933. 
A very sizable proportion of current expenditures is being 
devoted to creating new productive facilities and another 
sizeable proportion is being devoted to the production of basic 
material much of which is likely to be salvageable hereafter. 
Much of it is being devoted to the building of new industries, 
such as aviation, synthetic rubber, tin-smelting, all with great 
potentialities for peace-time use. While war-finance today 
deals in figures that are almost beyond comprehension, we 
must remember that dollars are only claim checks for goods 
and services; ultimately we pay for what we get out of our 
resources and our productive activity. Debts and taxation 
will impose problems of stupendous magnitude, but I believe 
they will be manageable problems. I fear financial collapse 
and unbearable taxation only as a consequence of defeat and 
not as a consequence of victory. 


Wuat Asout SOcIALISM ? 


With respect to the fear that this country will adopt some 
form of state socialism after the war, I can only say that 
among the more important government economists who are 
studying post-war problems the prevailing thought is maxi- 
mum stimulation to private enterprise. This may seem an 
astonishing statement to many who have suspected the New 
Deal of strong tendencies toward state socialism. It is true 
that socialistic ideas have been greatly emphasized by literary 
radicals inside and outside of government, and are now being 
advocated by some of them for the post-war period. But 
responsible government administrators, who have gained inti- 
mate acquaintance with our productive system in their con- 
duct of the war program, have come to realize, if they did 
not always do so, that, in order to maintain the four free- 
doms we talk about so much, we must maintain a fifth one, 
essential to all the rest—freedom of enterprise. Enlightened 
labor leaders are of the same mind. Many of the larger 
post-war problems will have to be dealt with by governmental 
policy-making and governmental programs of action, and 
there will be hot arguments as to the proper boundary line 
between governmental and private activity; but, assuming 
victory, I believe private enterprise is likely to have enlarged 
scope and opportunities, with effective government co-opera- 
tion. With defeat, national socialism of some sort is practi- 
cally guaranteed. 


Wuat Asout Russia? 


With regard to potential post-war difficulties with Russia, 


I can obviously not speak with any more authority than I 
can about the larger aspects of finance. Events of the past 
year have served to clear up many misunderstandings about 
the Soviet Government and the Soviet economy. They have 
shown us that, of the powers arrayed against the Axis, Russia 
was in peace-time the most realistic in appraising the menace 
of another war; it is the one anti-Axis power that has been 
preparing for twenty-four years. Her very ruthlessness in 
imposing a new form of government and a new economic 
system upon her own people has been in part a ruthlessness 
deemed necessary to a war economy. Her encouragement of 
subversive activities in other countries, which rightly aroused 
our resentment and suspicions, has been dictated, at least in 
part, by the belief that all other countries were potential 
enemies and that fifth-column activities were necessary as 
preparatory measures for war. Recognition of this does not 


imply condoning these subversive activities in our country, 
but it does suggest that more satisfactory live-and-let-live 
arrangements between Russia and this country can be worked 
out hereafter. Maxim Litvinov, Soviet Ambassador to the 
United States, one of the world leaders who worked most 
consistently and most earnestly for peace through the years 
since World War I, said in a recent address in New York: 
“We are all interested in the speediest possible ending of the 
war, the speediest possible conclusion of a just peace treaty, 
enabling each nation to develop in accordance with its own 
aspirations and ideals, without interference from outside, and 
in no fear of war again breaking out.” Russia does not appear 
to have any notions of world domination, but might con- 
sider herself to be top-dog in the post-war world if she 
makes the biggest contribution to victory. The way for the 
United States to have the biggest say at the peace-table, and 
the best opportunity for friendly arrangements with Russia 
and other allies, is to fulfill our promises of all-out aid and to 
make the contribution to victory for democracy that our own 
people and our allies expect us to make. Here again the thing 
we fear might come about as a consequence of defeat, and 
is far less likely to happen as a consequence of victory. 


No INEVITABLE Post-WAR DEPRESSION 


The fear that is perhaps most widely held by those who 
view the post-war future with great misgivings is based on 
the belief that the biggest war-effort of all time must inev- 
itably result in the biggest post-war depression of all time. 
This theory of the inevitability of a great post-war depression 
seems to be based in large part upon the notion that the de- 
pression of the 1930’s was simply and solely the outcome of 
World War I. To my mind, such an explanation of our 
last big depression is wholly inadequate. 

It is my belief that most of the extremely painful adjust- 
ments of the past decade were avoidable results of general 
misunderstanding of our economic status and of grievous mis- 
takes in national policies and of wrong judgments in national 
programs, in finance, and in direction of economic affairs. 
In 1929 and the the years that followed, this nation went 
broke because it was rich, not because it was poor. 

The decade of the 1930’s was not a period of ordinary 
depression; it represented an historic turning point in the 
nation’s economic growth. The immediate effect of World 
War I upon our economy was, in the 1920's, a short period 
of price deflation followed by a great wave of prosperity. 
Trouble came from failure to understand and control the 
boom and from failure to take into account basic economic 
changes of historic importance which had taken place. 

These basic factors included: (1) the change of status 
from a debtor to a creditor nation; (2) a lessened rate of 
population growth, ushered in by immigration restriction 
in 1924; (3) completion of our railroad system, with re- 
spect to mileage, and other factors previously dominant in 
our extensive economic expansion; (4) rapid growth and 
coming-of-age of the automotive industry; (5) the revo- 
lutionary impacts of all these factors upon real estate and 
the fundamentals of construction demand; (6) growth and 
collapse of foreign trade based upon unsound and unrealistic 
financing; and (7), perhaps most important of all, failure 
of the American nation to accept its responsibilities as an 
adult nation, and, on the basis of its economic and financial 
status, as a world power. 

Twenty-three years ago circumstances made us the most 
powerful nation in the world. We shrank away from the 
responsibility; a whole generation got lost trying to run 
away from its destiny. The postman is ringing twice; op- 
portunity again knocks at the door. But, in giving us a 
second chance, destiny is saying to us this time, “Make good 
or bust.” We cannot achieve victory in the war or in the 
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period of peace with any spirit of defeatism or any thought 
that disaster is inevitable at either stage. In my opinion, 
an inseparable corollary of belief in a system of free gov- 
ernment and free enterprise is the conviction that economic 
trends result from mass-decisions of men, not from blind 
forces of nature; that no statistical charts of the past need 
to serve as blue-prints for the future. No, the only in- 
evitability that free men have to recognize (except death) 
is the grim necessity of paying for their mistakes, whether 
their mistakes be the wrong things that they do or the 
right things that they leave undone. The only things we 
ought to fear are disunity, halfheartedness, bungling efforts 
in the war and wrong judgments when we try to win the 
peace. 


UNpRECEDENTED Prospertry CAN Br ACHIEVED 


Believing these things to be true, 1 hold the strong con- 
viction that, in the period which will follow victory for 
us in World War II, the people of the United States can 
enjoy a greater and a more widely distributed prosperity 
than ever before in their history. I share most heartedly 
the view expressed by Wendell Willkie in a speech he made 
last July. He then said: “We are living in another period 
of doubt and confusion, but it, too, can be a creative age. 
For it is an age not merely of economic opportunity—of 
opportunity to open up a new world in which our freedom 
will be stronger because we shall have learned how to share 
it more widely among ourselves and with others. We are on 
the verge of an era in which freedom will be no man’s 
specialty, but rather the common possession of millions upon 
millions of people who cherish and defend it. “Together we 
will increase its rich rewards and insure its benefits to all 
men.” 

Now, the post-war world will be no Utopia, nor will the 
potential prosperity that is in prospect be achieved cheaply, 
easily, automatically. Success is no more inevitable than is 
distaster. It will require great wisdom and_ superlatively 
good management. ‘There will be enormous problems of 
adjustment, both national and international, both economic 
and political. The job of winning the peace may be in some 
ways more complicated and more difficult than the job of 
winning the war. 


Post-War Economic NEeEps 


‘The political and economic arrangements made at the 
peace table will affect our post-war economy greatly. Ar- 
rangements for policing the world and for maintaining peace 
will determine the size of the military establishment the 
United States will maintain during the post-war era. It is 
unthinkable that we should disarm to the extent we did the 
last time, or that we should again so completely dismantle 
our arsenal of democracy. A certain amount of war produc- 
tion will doubtless continue. The reconstruction needs of 
the world will be tremendous and will require large-scale 
assistance by the United States. Nor is it necessary or de- 
sirable that this be done on a philanthropic basis. The 
several empires we are allied with today in the struggle 
against the axis powers will have, if they regain lost terri- 
tories, Vast resources in strategic materials essential to our 
economy, such as rubber, tin, tea, jute and many of the 
important rare metals. These offer the opportunity for 
business arrangements to compensate for our share in the 
reconstruction job. Possibilities of revival of international 
trade are being carefuly studied by experts in that field; our 
present trade relationships with Latin America will scarcely 
he permitted to lapse. These matters of national policy and 
peace-table diplomacy are beyond the immediate concern 
of most of us here tonight; but the developments that will 


take place in the international field will profoundly affect 
our internal economy and will play a part in determining 
the extent of internal prosperity and construction activity 
that we shall enjoy. 

National policies affecting more directly our domestic 
economy are, however, of direct interest to most people in 
the building industry. They will require wisdom and good 
management, too. Financial and tax policies will be all- 
important. It will be necessary that they be so well managed 
that we escape any such serious price deflation as brought 
about the short-lived though serious depression of 1920 and 
1921. It will be necessary to maintain national income at 
one hundred billion dollars or more, in order that the big 
debt load can be carried and that as nearly as possible full 
employment be maintained. If private enterprise is to carry 
the maximum possible share of post-war activity, future 
tax programs of Federal, State and local governments must 
be so devised that, while they will produce public revenues 
adequate to carry the total debt service and to meet currently 
necessary public expenditures, they will not be so repressive 
as to eliminate business profits and stifle incentive. It will 
be mo easy task to devise such taxes, and, being no expert, I 
cannot tell you how it will be done. Defeatists say it cannot 
be done; but defeatists never even solve easy problems, much 
less hard ones. A solution must be found. Perhaps the way 
has been indicated by Congressman Angell of Oregon, who 
introduced in Congress a bill (H.R. 5196) proposing the 
creation of a National Tax Commission to study the whole 
range of taxation as now operated by our 175,000 existing 
taxing authorities. Since this measure has in times past 
been strongly advocated in principle by both President Roose- 
velt and Mr. Willkie, it is difficult to understand why 
Congress has as yet failed to take positive action on the 
bill. Such a national tax study is one of the most urgent 
pieces of unfinished national business on our agenda and 
needs to be undertaken at once. 

Of great importance will be the policies adopted with 
reference to disposal of surplus industrial and housing fa- 
cilities. That is a fairly big problem, too, but it also ought 
to be a manageable one. Some of the new facilities will be 
needed for continued production of war materials on the 
appropriate peace-time scale. Such new and expanded in- 
dustries as aviation and house-prefabrication will be readily 
converted to peace-time uses. Already airplanes are carrying 
freight to points all over the world, one indication of po- 
tential commercial expansion of this great industry. The 
possibilities of expanded peace-time uses of aluminum, in 
construction and in other fields, are very great. Many of 
our largest industrial corporations are today, even while 
devoting 100 per cent of productive capacity to implements 
of war, developing new peace-time products in their re- 
search laboratories and are surveying potential peace-time 
markets. Our victory effort is giving to this nation what is 
incomparably the greatest array of productive facilities the 
world has even dreamed of. Most of this newly created 
wealth will have to be utilized in the post-war period, if 
one hundred billion dollars of national income and reason- 
ably full employment are to be maintained and if we are 
going to produce enough to service our war debts. The 
amount of industrial plant capacity that will be actually 
scrapped may turn out to be surprisingly small. 

Following victory, there will be immediate demands for 
all kinds of goods and services resulting from the curtail- 
ments and postponements of the war period. The magnitude 
of such pent-up demands will naturally depend upon the 
duration of the period of curtailment. If automobiles, radios, 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners, and private residences 
are out of production no longer than twelve or eighteen 
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months, the demand on resumption of production is apt 
to keep these industries working at full capacity for several 
years merely to catch up. In spite of taxes, there will be 
purchasing power, since the great mass of people in this 
country is now being forced to save or to invest in defense 
bonds that portion of its income which cannot at this time 
purchase non-existent goods. There will undoubtedly be 
some difficulties experienced in the transition period of re- 
conversion of production facilites to peace-time activity, but 
even this job may be done surprisingly quickly. Again I say, 
we may have more difficulty controlling the post-war boom 
than in dealing with problems of depression. 

I have not recited all these things to you and displayed 
my optimism regarding the post-war future merely by way 
of pleasant entertainment to divert your minds and mine 
from the grim—the even tragic—realities of the moment. 
This is no time to try to escape reality by indulging in 
Utopian fancies. It is no time to minimize the sacrifices and 
the hard adjustments we must make in order to achieve 
victory, or to gloss over the fact that many lives will be lost 
and many promising careers cut short. It would be par- 
ticularly unrealistic for the building industry to ignore the 
probability of a substantial decline in volume after the peak 
of the war construction program is reached, perhaps some- 
time in 1943. But, I believe it is vitally necessary for us to 
appraise as best we can all the long-range possibilities of 
the stiuation, to see whether we are fighting for mere sur- 
vival or for greater objectives and for the promise of great 
rewards. The dictators of the Axis powers have inspired 
their peoples, and particularly the younger generation, with 
glowing promises of a better world built out of the spoils 
of conquest. This country seeks no spoils of conquest, no 
domination of others by force, but its destiny requires that 
it assume leadership in a world that will provide broader 
opportunities for individuals and peoples than any that 
history has yet recorded. I firmly believe that, if we are 
determined to carry the spirit of victory over into the post- 
war era, we can promise our young people far gerater and 
more satisfying rewards than have been promised by Hitler, 
Mussolini and Hirohito. 


THE Future oF ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING 


I will try to explain what all this has to do with build- 
ing and architecture. When I was an architectural student 
at M.I.T. we had a very stimulating three-year course on 
European Civilization and Art; it was what we would call 
today an orientation course. It was designed to give the 
architectural student an appreciation of the way in which 
the great architects and master builders of the past produced 
great works by reason not only of their mastery of the 
techniques of their own times, but also by reason of their 
intimate awareness of the religious, social and political fac- 
tors of the day and their capacity to make their works fully 
expressive of contemporary civilization. 

Today it seems quite likely that the capital of western 
civilization has moved to this hemisphere. If it is going to 
be greater and finer civilization than that which we have 
previously enjoyed, as I firmly believe it will, our architects 
and master builders will have to orient themselves in the re- 
ligious, social and economic life of the present time and of 
the foreseeable future. In the great adventure of creating 
the future, they will have to make a major contribution. 
On the more material plane of economics, it is, I think, es- 
sential to be able to visualize an expanding economic and 
social life, because it is only in such expansive times that 
people have the urge and the wherewithal to build. 

If the post-war prosperity which I visualize as the pos- 
sible—or rather the probable—result of victory becomes 
an actuality, the demand for construction, as measured in 


annual dollar volume, is likely to be greater than anything 
we ever had before. There will be a large accumulated 
demand for houses and commercial buildings and public 
improvements caused by current postponements. There will 
be new needs incidental to the expansion of our economic 
activities. Work will be resumed on our highways and 
parkways; in all likelihood slum redevelopment, a necessary 
and long-awaited program, will be undertaken in many of 
our large cities. Post-war planning studies of governmental 
and private agencies alike assign a major role to construction 
in our post-war economy. One of the most carefully worked 
out private studies that has been made, that of the General 
Electric Company, visualizes a possible total expenditure for 
the construction of all kinds, plus plant equipment, for the 
year 1946, assumed as a typical post-war year, of 23 billion 
dollars. This figure, vastly larger than any annual total yet 
realized in this country, is related in the estimates to an 
assumed national income of 110 billions of dollars. This“is 
not a prediction, but a statement of an attainable objective. 
Such an unprecedented figure may surprise you. But, I ask 
you to consider, if you will, the potentialities of the greatest 
productive plant ever created in the history of the world, 
when 90 per cent of it will be devoted to turning out the 
goods and implements of peace, instead of the mere 40 to 50 
per cent that will be devoted to civilian products this year 
and next. 

Nor is it necessarily true that such enormous construction 
programs will consist principally of government work. Com- 
menting on the General Electric estimates, David C. Prince, 
vice-president of that company and president of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, says: “It is my hope that 
private industry is going to so organize itself that it will be 
able to set up a reserve of private projects sufficient to take 
care of practically all of this 23 billion, and the amount that 
we will have to pay in taxes will be inversely proportional to 
our success. That is, if we can provide almost all the 23 
billions in private projects we won’t have to pay taxes to 
support the rest of it. Or, more exactly, we will pay taxes 
to support the rest of it, but the rest of it will be small.” 

In the main, I would say that I share Mr. Prince’s hope. 
We must realize, however, that private construction must 
always be accompanied by sizeable expenditures for necessary 
community facilities. For that reason I believe the proposals 
that have been made for setting up a public works reserve 
are sound, and represent a very essential program that 
should be undertaken at the earliest moment. The _ pro- 
posal fell by the wayside in the House of Representatives 
during the recent Congressional revolt against boondoggling, 
but it will be revived. Soundly projected and soundly admin- 
istered, a public works reserve program represents a necessary 
part of adequate post-war planning and a highly appropriate 
use during wartime of such planning and designing talent 
as may not be employed directly in the victory effort. 

There will undoubtedly be some stiff arguments between 
advocates of gigantic government programs and those who 
believe that private construction demand can be responsible 
for a major proportion of the total activity necessary to main- 
tain investment and employment at sufficiently high levels. In 
one important sector, the forces are being marshalled today. 
There is in preparation a bill to be introduced in Congress, 
which if passed would authorize Federal subsidies for urban 
rehabilitation programs. On the other hand, many people 
believe this.job can be done without financial aid from the 
Federal government. Proponents of the redevelopment laws 
that have been enacted during the past twelve months in 
New York, Michigan, Illinois, and Kentucky, believe this 
job can be done, perhaps less quickly but also perhaps more 
soundly, by local initiative and private capital. Whether 
one or the other or both of these methods will be used, the 
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job will be undertaken on a vast scale. It is another big 
piece of unfinished national business. 

‘To enumerate all the kinds of building and engineering 
structures that will be needed to regenerate and advance 
twentieth century American civilization is beyond my ca- 
pacity. The needs will call for all the creative talents our 
architects and engineers may possess. The needs should in- 
spire them to greater achievements than any we have yet 
seen. I ask you to recall the transformations wrought in 
previous eras by the building of railroads and industrial 
centers. Think back over the specialized demands created 
by the automobile—highways, parkways, toll bridges, fac- 
tories, filling stations, roadside restaurants, tourists camps, 
parking garages in cities, bus terminals, suburban com- 
munities, built-in garages in our modern houses; the con- 
tribution of the automobile to our way of life has only been 
partly expressed in fitting architectural forms and community 
patterns; the modifications it has affected in our structures 
have not yet reached the end. This great industry will come 
to life again in the post-war period and will demand more 
new structural types. The airplane industry has created an 
ever-increasing demand for hangars, airports, terminals, 
Can anyone today set limits to the future possibilities of 
this industry and the future demands it will make for new 
tvpes of buildings? What will the availability of cheap 
aluminum mean to construction? What of the possibilities 
of prefabricated houses, which are finding in the victory pro- 
gram their first opportunity for large-scale demonstration ? 


What of the many needs for planned residential com- 
munities, for recreational facilities? The evolving demand 
for better buildings for family living, better facilites for 
a motorized and air-minded generation, for recreation, edu- 
cation, health, and civilized community life will challenge 
all the ingenuity and creative ability that we can find. If 
victory does not ultimately result in a truly great American 
architecture, we shall have proved unequal to our task. 

So, building for victory is building for the future, and 
for a future in which architecture and building will occupy 
the key position they have always occupied in an era of vital 
and expanding civilization. But, I firmly believe that the 
great architecture our revitalized civilization will demand 
will be an architecture keyed to the future and not to the 
past. The present time of trial and adjustment, and the 
post-war period of reconversion of building industry talents 
and facilities to peace-time purposes, may serve as times of 
testing the design ideas, the professional and business prac- 
tices and the designing and building organizations that are 
fitted to survive. Our fight for freedom is a fight for sur- 
vival as a nation; but it is much more than that. It is a 
fight for opportunity, for the right to carry the torch of 
western civilization; a fight for the chance to create our own 
future and to make it just as good a future as our intelli- 
gence and our determination and our good-will. may merit. 
When we say our prayers for victory, let us also pray that 
we may prove worthy of the great opportunities that victory 
will bring. 


Should the Wage-Hour Law Be Suspended? 


LAW DOES NOT RESTRICT USE OF MACHINERY 


By L. METCALFE WALLING, Administrator, Wage and Hour Division and Division of Public Contracts 
U. 8. Department of Labor 


Over the Blue Network, March 18, 1942 


ET me say at the outset that if the enforcement of the 
Kair Labor Standards Act of 1938 and the Walsh- 

Healy Act interfere with the production of one tank 

—or ship—or plane—or gun, it should cease tonight. If one 
minute is to be lost in the race to equip the United Nations 
to smash the Axis because of the overtime provision of the 
law, we ought to strike it from the statute books—not a 
week or a month from now, but at once. Nothing should 
and nothing will deter us from the task ahead, the accomp- 
lishment of a program of arms production that will see the 
machines of this nation in operation every hour of every day. 

When the clouds of war were gathering over Europe, a 
time when not many Americans felt that this nation might 
be threatened, | was one of that comparatively small group 
that felt—and said—that we in the United States ought to 
be preparing to take our part in the struggle. Those were 
the days when to suggest American participation was not 
the popular thing to do. I say this not to claim credit for 
farsightedness but to let you know that I felt then as I do 
now that we have but one major task before us—to win this 
war. I want to emphasize that again tonight. Winning the 
war is paramount to every other issue . . . the 40-hour week, 
social gains or anything else. Our every consideration should 
be devoted to that end. 

This is my first opportunity to address you as Administra- 
tor of the Wage and Hour Division. It comes at a time 
when the Wage and Hour Law is under concerted attack. 
1 should like to speak to you as an impartial public servant; 
to review the whole problem of overtime in national defense 


industries from the viewpoint of the arguments that have 
been brought forward and the questions that have been and 
are being raised every day. I should like to discuss this from 
the knowledge of the facts we have in the Department of 
Labor bearing on our federal labor legislation, remote or 
direct, on the job of winning this war. It is not my purpose 
here to defend this legislation, but rather to make an ap- 
praisal of it from the standpoint of all of us as citizens con- 
cerned with winning the war. 

The question in everyone’s mind today is this: “Can we 
keep our defense plants running 24 hours a day with the 
present restriction on labor’s hours? Should the 40-hour 
week be suspended or modified for the duration, so that our 
Army and our Navy will get the war materials they must 
have to stop and eventually defeat the Axis?” Much has 
been written within the past few weeks concerning the “40- 
hour week” and its effect upon all-out arms production. 
Much of what has been written has been inaccurate; much 
has been misleading. There are some fantastic misconcep- 
tions on the subject abroad today, and I therefore welcome 
this opportunity to discuss the matter with you. 

You may have read or heard it said that there is no flex- 
ibility in the overtime provisions of our law; that it was 
created to spread employment in time of peace, when mil- 
lions were without jobs; that it now enforces a workweek 
that is not only unnecessary but actually detrimental to the 
war program. The New York Times, in an editorial on 
February 16th under the title “Fighting the War on a 
Forty-Hour Week,” explores the background of the law, 
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infers that it was predicated on breaking the back of un- 
employment, and suggests that the maximum output week 
lies somewhere between 48 and 60 hours for most occupa- 
tions in the United States. 

To this I want only to say that in the war industries of 
America today there is no 40-hour week. I mean that lit- 
erally, for these are the facts: Ninety per cent of the plants 
in important defense industries today are operating more 
than 70 hours a week. Three-fourths of these plants are 
operating some departments at least 120 hours a week. Two- 
fifths of them are carrying on an important amount of pro- 
duction for more than 160 hours a week. 

The mills and factories of America engaged in vital war 
production are now working 80 hours a week and more. In- 
cluded in those plants are smelting and refining, brass, cop- 
per, bronze, chemical factories and engine manufacturing 
other than airplane engines. Aircraft plants, blast furnaces, 
defense shipyards and plants producing machine tool acces- 
sories are all in operation for 80 hours and more every 
week. 

In the light of these figures, do you believe that the 
standard workweek for maximum output ought to be some- 
where between 48 and 60 hours? 

Let’s look at this question of hours per week from another 
viewpoint. Consider the hours of work in war industries 
surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the first half 
of December. Bear in mind that these figures include some 
of the time worked prior to Pearl Harbor and that the 
period of the survey was too early to include the full accelera- 
tion resulting from our entrance into the war. Despite this, 
the average number of hours per shift worked in leading war 
industries ranged from 54 hours in machine tool accessories, 
52 hours in fire arms manufacture, 47 hours in iron and 
steel forgings and explosives manufacture to 46 hours in 
ship building. Comparable weekly work hours were in use 
in all other important war industries. 

No, we are not fighting this war on a 40-hour week— 
nor over a 40-hour week, much as some of our editorial 
writers would have you believe. Not when over 90 per cent 
of our shipbuilders are working an average of more than 12 
hours overtime per man per week, when 96 per cent of the 
workers in the machine tool industry are employed 56 hours 
a week, or when over 66 per cent of our engine builders are 
working an average of better than 14 hours overtime a week. 

It has been written—and frequently of late—that the “‘40- 
hour week” was a factor in the ruin of France. By inference 
it is suggested that the same thing can happen here. I want, 
therefore, to draw your attention to a very important dis- 
tinction. It was the 40-hour week for machines that con- 
tributed to the downfall of that nation, for France employed 
her machinery for only 40 hours instead of hiring additional 
workers. We Americans, I can assure you, are not making 
that mistake. We are striving toward the utilization of every 
piece of plant equipment and every ounce of industrial capac- 
ity for producing urgently needed war materials. We are 
accomplishing that purpose by installing second, third and 
even fourth shifts of workers. Although the use of extra 
shifts necessarily varies according to the needs of different 
industries, a vast majority of plants are producing an im- 
portant volume of war materials on a 120-hour basis. 

Utilization of machinery in war plants in January of 1942 
was far greater than that of September, 1941, and the Sep- 
tember record was better than that of December, 1940. Be- 
tween September and January we increased the effective util- 
ization of our war production facilities by 10 to 15 per cent. 
There is ample evidence to show that the payment of over- 
time did not deter even greater plant utilization. Only 2 out 
of 650 employers whose plant operations are represented in 
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the Bureau of Labor Statistics survey declared that overtime 
paid after 40 hours prevented more complete plant opera- 
tion. Only 2 out of 650. 

“End the 40-Hour Week” was the cry of the Detroit 
“Times” in an editorial which that paper published on March 
7. In part, the “Times” declared: ‘““That man should be paid 
good wages and collect overtime is, of course, conceded. But 
every worker, every industrialist, every poor man, every rich 
man has an equal stake in this war.” Let us see who would 
gain should this editorial advice be followed. Not the worker, 
it is obvious. Not the production program, because we are 
constantly stepping up plant utilization right now. Would 
the Federal Government save on defense contracts through 
reduced labor costs? 

Let’s examine this matter of government contracts. There 
are some $56-billion worth of these contracts outstanding 
today, the majority of which provide for lump payment to 
the contractor regardless of changes in cost and from which 
the government could not benefit from reduced cost of 
overtime. 

Then who would benefit? Repeal or suspension of the law 
would have one certain result. Whatever saving might ac- 
crue would flow to the producer of the goods, not to the 
government. 

Here is a fact you may have overlooked. Take away over- 
time and you cut wages, as Senator Taft said recently in 
pointing out that the law does not prohibit work in excess 
of 40 hours. Is it good policy or plain good business to cut 
wages in the face of rising prices? 

There is a common misconception which many writers 
have failed to point out. A rise in labor cost of, for example 
10 per cent, does not necessarily mean an increase of 10 per 
cent in cost of production, for there are other factors which 
must be taken into consideration. A recent study indicates 
that it is actually more profitable for an employer to work 
his men 48 hours and pay overtime than 40 hours because 
of the more efficient use of his productive capacity. 

Shortage of labor has frequently been cited as justifying 
repeal of the overtime requirements. The San Antonio, Texas, 
“Express” echoes a common view in an editorial titled ““Con- 
ditions that impede the victory program,” which it printed 
in the closing days of 1941. “The Wage-Hour Act,” it 
said, “based on peace time and even on depression conditions, 
is proving to be a bottleneck in the victory program pro- 
posed by President Roosevelt and OPM Director-General 
Knudsen.” May I point out that the Bureau of Employment 
Security indicates that shortages of raw materials will re- 
sult in serious unemployment during 1942. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics estimates that employment in civilian pro- 
duction will be curtailed by almost 8-million workers be- 
tween the fourth quarter of 1941 and the fourth quarter 
of 1942. 

The aircraft industry has been able to double its em- 
ployment by adding second and third shifts which the 40- 
hour week standard encourages. 

Lieutenant General Knudsen, now Army Director of Pro- 
duction, declared a few days ago in an address at Des Moines 
that—and I am quoting: “Shelving of the 40-hour week is 
unnecessary so long as we have sufficient man power to op- 
erate swing shifts.” General Knudsen speaks not only from 
personal experience but from an intimate and long time 
knowledge of production factors. 

Again, it has been said that the problem is one of lack 
of skilled workers. The training program which was ac- 
celerated by the overtime penalty of the law, together with 
the dilution of the production process is the obvious solution 
to that problem. Using this technique, we are breaking down 
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into simpler operations the production of units, a process that 
has been made possible through the cooperation of labor. 
Applying this production line principle, it is possible to use 
men and women of lesser skills in these sub-operations and 
thus keep materials flowing without interruption. 

The experience we gained in the last world war has been 
invaluable to us in the present. We learned the importance 
of stabilized conditions throughout the country. We learned 
that the maintenance of universal standards of labor the 
country over eliminated some of the tendency for labor to 
migrate from job to job or state to state. We know some- 
thing of this production business in America and for once 
the aggressors will find that production is not too little or 
too late. We are ready for the task that faces us now. Be- 


cause we appreciate the magnitude of the job we have to do 
and because we have the industrial machinery and the labor 
to man it, we are prepared. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act and the Walsh-Healy Act 
assisted American industry to meet today’s need for total 
war production. They stimulated the operation of multiple- 
shift systems which, week after week, month after month, 
have stepped up the productive capacity of the nation. Look 
at the record with an open mind and you will see that there 
is in reality no 40-hour or 60-hour or 80-hour week in the 
war plants of America. They can produce and will produce 
the tools of war 160—yes, even 168 hours a week. We can 
and will produce the materials that will win this war and 
we shall have preserved our way of life in doing so. 


The Road to Peace 


A GRAVE PERIL CONFRONTS THIS NATION 


By JOHN W. BOEHNE, JR., Congressman from Indiana 
Delivered Before the Bronx Real Estate Board Dinner, March 21, 1942 


' , JE are engaged in a mortal combat with a ruthless 
enemy. ‘his enemy has for his controlling purpose 
the destruction of everything that has been built 

in the last 150 years, an enemy determined to plow under 
the civilization we know, an enemy who has no respect 
for the property of others, and whose determination to win 
is complete and absolute. In spite of the patriotic and ora- 
torical outburst of statesmen and politicians, that enemy is 
winning and we are losing. Today, that enemy laughs at 
our feeble efforts to protect ourselves, confident that the 
millennium of tyranny is at hand, confident that destiny has 
decreed the death of all popular government, and that we, 
the United States of America, the arch conspirator of the 
age, can and will bow in homage and adoration to the self- 
appointed rulers of the world. History is about to end 
another volume. The last chapter in that volume is being 
written now. We, living in the last stronghold of freedom, 
where human rights are still respected and protected, are 
privileged to write that last chapter, but just as surely as we 
are gathered here tonight, just so surely are we writing 
either our own epitaph or the birth certificate of a new 
freedom for the peoples of the world. The patriotism in our 
hearts translated into heroic and positive action is the one 
thing left to us, which can tip the scales toward the side 
of freedom and justice for all. 

Although it is immaterial now to lay the blame for our 
precarious position on any strata of society, yet it is well 
to remind ourselves of our own shortcomings, so that we 
may not only avoid the pitfalls that previously beset us, but 
will teach us what to avoid in the light of the immediate 
past history of fallen and decadent nations. Naturally, I 
use the word “we” in its all inclusive sense. 

Everyone of us, regardless of our station in life, has been 
asleep at the switch. T'wenty years ago we were lulled into 
an unnatural sleep, dreaming all the while that the world 
had finally emerged from the maelstrom of power politics. 
We believed that all of the world held us in the highest es- 
teem, and that allies and conquered alike would go their 
way with serenity, and that war had been forever erased 
from the face of the earth. We not only dreamed that dream, 
but we believed it even after we were awakened. While we 
were thus engaged in this unconscious nationalism, the very 
thing that we had fought to eradicate reared its ugly head. 
We believed Adolf Hitler when he said following his march 


into Sudetenland, that that was the extent to which he de- 
sired to go, that he wanted only to relieve the German op- 
pressed in the territory of Czechoslovakia. That was the 
beginning of the march. Of course, as citizens and as a 
Government, we denounced the conquest of the Scandinavian 
countries, and it was not until the fall of the Republic of 
France, that we awakened from the dream to realize that 
time and space was not the fortress we believed them to be. 

Then came December 7, 1941, a dav that will be re- 
membered throughout all history, first, because of an un- 
precedented attack by one nation upon another while at the 
moment envoys of one nation were in the capital of the 
other, promising nothing save peace and good will. That day 
changed the course of all twentieth century history, because, 
in the course of 1 hour, a disunited nation became a united 
nation, with the primary objective of the complete annihila- 
tion of those forces of the world which had for their weapons 
tyranny and ruthlessness, whose ultimate objective was the 
complete domination of the entire world. 

We hear much of complacency. One group blames the 
other. Industry blames labor; labor blames industry; Gov- 
ernment blames both. The American people should tonight 
rise up in righteous wrath and indignation to blame all three, 
because all three have been found guilty. 

Wherein lies the guilt of industry? 

When the United States Government under the leader- 
ship of the President of the United States, determined upon 
an aggressive policy of hemisphere defense, business was in- 
vited to accept contracts for the manufacture of the sinews 
of war. Show me one manufacturer who came to Wash- 
ington in the early days of our defense program inquiring 
about the needs of the Federal Government, and displaying 
a willingness to do a job, and I will show you a hundred 
who veered away from the very idea of giving up a part of 
their plant for this purpose. It can even be shown that 
many firms refused contracts because they were sure that 
the people of the United States would never again permit 
this country to engage in a war, and with that certainty, 
they wanted to be in a position to keep their own lines open, 
and continue the manufacture of products for domestic con- 
sumption. Many businessmen advised their Representatives 
in Congress that the Federal Government would have to 
offer an inducement, and in most cases, a compensatory in- 
ducement, for them to even consider a change. This is no 
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idle talk, because any man who occupied the responsible 
position of a Representative in Congress during the past 5 
years has ample evidence in his letter files of the charge that 
is made. 

Wherein lies the guilt of labor? 

During the past 10 years, labor has risen from a com- 
modity status to a service status. It had been held in sub- 
jection to the point, that in 1932, a revolt of the masses oc- 
curred. Since that time, labor has risen as a service, and quite 
properly so, but unless it can divorce itself soon from those 
who are using it as a pawn for their own agrandizement, 
it will again be relegated to the status of a commodity, and 
no right-thinking American citizen wants that to occur. 
Honest men may differ, not on the position of labor in 
human society, but in the method to be used to attain that 
equilibrium so necessary for the production of war material. 
In peace, it is entirely legitimate for industry and labor to 
spar for advantage. In war, it is equally legitimate for the 
Government, which after all is the people of the United 
States, to see to it that neither spar for an advantage, but 
be obliged to act in perfect harmony looking only toward 
the one goal, the winning of an all-out war. A patriotic 
American workingman needs no inducement in order to 
prove his patriotism. He does insist upon equal treatment 
under the law, no more and no less. 

Therefore, it is high time that a very definite wartime 
labor policy not only be framed, but energetically lived up 
to. The important thing now is not hours of labor. The 
important thing now is total production so that our sons, 
who are going out on the far-flung battlefields of the world, 
risking their lives 24 hours of the day, may know that the 
folks at home are not only cheering them on, but working 
like madmen to produce the things they need to defend 
themselves with. 

Wherein lies the guilt of Government? 

For the past few years the Government in Washington, 
and I am a small part of it, has been dangling the gold of 
Midas before an unwary public, not realizing that the sword 
of Damocles was hanging perilously close to the thread be- 
tween life and death. Spending and more spending was 
the watchword, and be it said for the defense of Congress, 
the American people, at least most of them, felt that there 
was no limit to the capacity of this cornucopia in the Treas- 
ury of the United States. However, the frailties of man were 
clearly shown in the huge appropriations made by the Con- 
gress of the United States, which listened only to the pleas 
of organized minorities for pork and more pork. A case 
was made for the farmer, for labor, for the businessman, for 
the social security of all men, but the case for the soundness 
of the structure known as the United States of America was 
not made, much less considered. Boondoggling was ram- 
pant then and is worse today. We are still issuing pamphlets 
on the love life of a bullfrog, and fiddling while civilization 
is being burned at the stake. Buildings are being erected 
probably for the purpose of getting officeholders from out 
of the rain. Bureaus have been set up that have no 
earthly use except for the housing of political pap, 
and what pap some of it is! Just the other day a 
manufacturer came to Washington who was in need of a 
small amount of copper to complete a given job so that he 
could clear out his plant for defense contracts. He came into 
the office of a bureau chief and told this chief of his absolute 
need for 10 tons of copper. The chief replied that that would 
be an easy matter to secure. Thereupon, the businessman 
said, “Do you realize how many pounds that is?” The chief 
was stumped, turned to his secretary and asked, “How 
many pounds are there in a ton of copper?” 

Another incident, which at first blush is funny, but upon 
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second thought is frightful. About 5 weeks ago, another 
businessman came into the office of a bureau, which has since 
been merged with another, and told of his need for 40 tons 
of brass. The Government official said he could probably 
get an A-l priority rating, but that he would first have to 
find out where the largest mineral deposits of brass might 
be found. 

Unless this wanton waste of wealth is stopped and stopped 
immediately, our sons need not continue their fight for free- 
dom, because not even freedom will be left when the last 
shot is fired. Your Representatives in Congress need to be 
aroused, and it seems as though there may be only one method 
left to arouse them now, and that is for the American people 
to get tough, promising their legislators that if they vote 
for this or that useless appropriation, they would meet them 
with a brass band at the polls next November and retire 
them forever from public office. 

Every one of us needs to be awakened to the grave peril 
that confronts this Nation. We need to be told again and 
again of the humiliating defeats that we have suffered in 
the first 3 months of this war. We need to be told that 
we can lose this war, and are consistently losing it now. We 
cannot pride ourselves on the fact that we have never lost a 
war. History shows that in all of our past wars, something 
has intervened to bring about victory, something outside of 
the military strength of this great country. ‘That was true in 
the Revolution, that was true in the War of 1812, that was 
true in the Spanish-American War, and that was true in 
the first World War. Today, however, it is equally true 
that the two oceans, which up to now had been considered 
fortresses of incalculable strength are mere highways for 
all kinds of engines of destruction, and our enemies lie off 
the coast on both sides of the country. 

Recently, the brilliant director of all war production, 
Donald M. Nelson, appealed to the American people, and 
particularly to industry and labor, for a 168-hour workweek 
for every plant and machine. He asked for maximum pro- 
duction. He was applauded from one end of the country 
to the other. I was interested in an editorial following that 
address to the Nation, which was a very timely one. It bears 
repetition here, in answer to the question, “Can we get this 
necessary industrial output ?”: 

“Not on the present basis—not under the psychology 
of recent years. 

“Not until we quit thinking in terms of less work for 
more money. 

“Not while there is greater concern about overtime pay 
than overtime production. 

“Not while farmer politicians are more interested in 
higher prices than raising more essentials. 

“Not while Government bureaus—created to meet a de- 
pression emergency that is ended—continue to grab for 
themselves money needed for armaments. 

“Not while an army of Federal press agents clamors to 
promote and perpetuate activities that have no present need 
or value. 

“Not while Congressmen try to put over useless canals 
and river schemes and take up the time of defense officials 
clamoring for factories and contracts as if war were a great 
gravy train. 

“Not while Work Projects Administration, despite a 
shortage of labor, seeks to carry on projects which it doesn’t 
have the men to perform or the need for performing. 

“Not while the Civilian Conservation Corps and the Na- 
tional Youth Administration stretch greedy hands for funds 
to pamper young men who ought to be in the armed forces 
or the war plants. 
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“Not while strikes hamper war production, despite a 
solemn promise that they would stop. 

“Not while the life-and-death need for uninterrupted pro- 
duction is used as a weapon to put over the closed shop. 

“Not while double time is demanded for Sunday work 
which is only part of a 40-hour week. 

“Not while a man can’t be employed on an Army project 
or in a plant until he pays $20 to $50 or more to labor 
racketeers. 

“Not while criminal gangs control employment and alloca- 
tion of men to work on the Normandie and the other ships 
along New York’s vast water front. 

“Not while fifth columnists are pampered and enemy aliens 
move freely in defense areas. 

“Not while the grim job of preparing our home com- 
munities against air raids and sabotage is gummed up with 
a lot of highfalutin, boondoggling, social-service activity. 

“Not while pressure blocs clamor for higher benefits, 
bounties, and pensions. 

“We will not get maximum production, in short, unless, 
first, we fully realize our awful peril; and, second, get over 
the gimmes of recent years. 

“Gimme shorter hours; gimme higher wages; gimme big- 
ger profits; gimme more overtime; gimme less work; gimme 
more pensions; gimme greater crop benefits; gimme more 
appropriations and patronage; gimme plants for my con- 
gressional district; gimme fees and dues to work for Uncle 
Sam; gimme ham’n eggs; gimme share-the-wealth; gimme 
$30 every Thursday. 

“France had the gimmes, too—had them till the Germans 
were too close to Paris. Then everybody went frantically to 
work—too late. 

“France has no gimmes today—except gimme food for 
my baby; gimme a place to lay my head; gimme death.” 

Many of the hardships man has endured are brought 
upon himself, and that is especially true of war and the 
depressions which usually follow the mass destruction of 
men and things. For many years there has hung on the right 
wall of the rotunda of our National Capitol, as you enter 
from the House side, a beautiful mural depicting De Soto’s 
discovery of the Mississippi, where he was buried. Bancroft, 
speaking of that discovery, said, ‘““He traveled across half a 
continent in search of gold, and all he found was his burial 
place.” While the profit motive is the mainspring of human 
action and private enterprise the foundation of a democratic 
way of life, it has been difficult for men and nations to put 
into actual practice a fundamental principle of the English 
common law, founded, of course, upon the ethical teach- 
ings of the Bible, that a man must so use his own as not to 
injure another. 

Future historians, after describing the search-of-gold policy 
which actuated the nations of the world, including particu- 
larly our own, following the Versailles Treaty, will then 
record the many popular misconceptions which preceded the 
new World War and have marked its various phases. The 
first dangerous error was that everybody remembered how 
terrible the last war was and, therefore, assumed Hitler was 
just bluffing. Then we had the misconception of what 
autumnal rains would do to the German armies in Poland, 
the phony war period while Germany was gathering strength 
to move through the Low Countries and overwhelm France, 
the invincibility of the so-called best-in-the-world French 
Army, the inability of England to survive after Dunkirk, 
the unwillingness of Hitler to fight on his eastern front while 
still engaged on the western, the inability of the Russians to 
trade blows with the Germans, and last but not least, the 
dangerous fallacy so widespread in this country that Con- 
gress could vote for a war program and the deed was done. 


But there are some in the South who remember the South 
Carolina fire eater who proudly proclaimed in the spring 
of 1861, “We can beat the Yankees with cornstalks.” The 
same southern leader, later, running for public office, after 
the South had been overwhelmed, not because it lacked 
bravery or military genius, was reminded of his previous 
boast, to which the colonel replied, “My friends, I did make 
that statement, but the damned Yankees wouldn’t fight us 
with cornstalks.” 

Let there be no more talk about Army morale. Let our 
concern be with those who do not wear the uniform. While 
condemning communism, on the one hand, and national 
socialism, on the other, let us be frank enough to admit that 
in Russia, as well as in Germany, they have a faith and are 
willing to die for it. We believe the democratic way of 
life to be the best, but hesitate about sacrificing for its 
maintenance. We believe the Christian faith to be the true 
faith, yet hesitate to die for it. When men on far-flung 
battle fronts are falling like leaves in wintry weather and 
untimely graves are being dug in every corner of the earth, 
the heart of man grows callous and faith in God becomes 
the major casualty of the conflict. 

Since the last bastion for freedom and hunee rights lies 
down the road America has traveled during the last 150 
years, it behooves every one of us to cast aside our prejudices 
and our fears, our greed and selfishness, our pocketbooks and 
our lives, if need be, to give everything we have, no matter 
what the cost, so that when the flags of the United Nations 
are furled to the mast over the oppressed peoples of the 
world we will know that we have traversed the only road 
to peace. 


EE 


To Teachers and Students 
of Public Speaking: 


Lionel Crocker, Ph.D., Director of the De- 
partment of Speech of Denison University, and 
author of the book “Public Speaking for Col- 
lege Students,” has taken the speech of Winston 
Churchill, Prime Minister of Great Britain, de- 
livered before a Joint Session of the Congress of 
the United States, at Washington, D. C., on 
December 26th, 1941 and has commented upon 
its thought and language and divided it into its 
organic parts. This study of a Churchill speech 
will give the student the key to the success of 


the Prime Minister as a public speaker. 


It’s free upon request to the publishers of 
VITAL SPEECHES, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York. 









































































































































































































































































